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Lesson Calendar 


October 2.—Elisha Succeeds Elijah 2 Kings 2 : 12-22 


1. October 2.—Elisha Succeeds Elijah ....... ag 
2. October 9.—The Widow's Oil Increased... . .. 2 Kings 4: 1-7 
3- October 16.—Elisha and the Shunammite, 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
4. October 23.—Elisha and Naaman ........ 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
5. October 30.—Elisha at Dothan ....+..++ 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 
6. November 6.—Joash, the Boy . ae 2:0 30 2 Kings Ir: 1-26 

. November 13.— oash Repairs the Temple . 2 Kings 12: 4-15 
4 November 20.—Isaiah’s Message to Judah . . . Isa. 1 : 1-9, 16-20 
9 


. Isa. 28: 1-13 
2 Chron. 29 : 18-31 
2 Kings 17 : 6-18 


. November 27.—World’s Temperance Sunday . . 
10. 
It. 
12. 
13. 


December 4.—Hezekiah Reopens the Temple . 
December 11.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. . . 
December 18.—Review 

December 25.—The Prince of Peace (Christmas Lesson) Isa. g : 1-7 


The Hush at Harvest 
By Hilton R. Greer 


OW speaking seems this hush on wood and field! 
As if the year, all suddenly grown mute 
Before such opulence of harvest yield, 
Gold-glinting sheaves, and orchards bowed with fruit, 


Had bared his head, and for a moment's space, 
From deeps of soul surcharged with gratitude, 

Upbreathed a prayer of thankfulness and praise 
Unto the Giver of all grace and good! 


SHERMAN, TEXAS. 
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Helped by Being Hurt 

Not all our hurts are harmful. Sometimes we 
should suffer badly if we were not hurt, though it is 
hard to see this at the time. A skilled physician 
about to perform a delicate operation on the ear said 
reassuringly to the patient: ‘‘I may hurt you, but I 
will not injure you.'’ It would have been a serious 
injury to that patient if, to avoid the necessary pain, 
the physician had withheld his aid. How often the 
Great Physician speaks to us that same message, if 
we would only listen! He cuts off the things that 
would cripple or harm us, and the knife goes deep. 
Or he may, in his love, take out from this life the one 
dearest of all on earth to us, and seemingly most 
needed. Yet he never injures. Injury under his 
hands is always self-inflicted. Richer life, more 
abundant health, for every child of his, is his only 
purpose. Why defeat that purpose? 


ax 
Renew, Don’t Expire! 


It is an old truth that to say ‘‘do"’ is better than 
to say ‘‘don’t,"’ but we all need reminding of it. In 
the business offices of The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany this truth has met with an interesting illustra- 
tion. A few years ago the printed letters that are 
sent to every subscriber toward the end of the time 
for which the paper has been ordered were called, by 


department heads and clerks, ‘‘ expiration notices,” 
and these letters called attention to the fact that 
the subscription was about to ‘‘expire.'’ But most 
of the subscribers to the Times renew their orders, 
and their subscriptions do not expire. ‘‘ We won't 
call these letters ‘ expiration notices’ any more,'’ said 
the Publisher ; ‘‘ we'll call them renewal notices,"’— 
and renewal notices they now are, in office parlance 
and in fact. The very term, trifling though it may 
seem, gives a different atmosphere to the whole trans- 
action. The Publisher is not bidding you good-by 
in one of those letters ; he is telling you that he is 
glad that the time has come to renew your mutual ac- 
quaintance. Won't you bear this in mind the next 
time he writes you ? 


When the Pressure Is On 


Anyone can keep cool—at times. It is when the 
pressure.is heavy, and growing heavier every minute ; 
when those around us are nervous, and overwrought, 
and unreasonable ; when there are ten important 
things to do, and each one must be done first, —that 
the average man or woman warms up and shows it. 
One person in a thousand keeps cool, and courteous, 
and clear-headed, and unflurried, at such a time, and 
people love him for it, and wonder how he does it. 
The chairman of the World's Executive Sunday- 
school Committee, in charge of the cruise to Jerusa- 
lem last spring, showed that rare power. _ His position 
was an unenviable one. He was the clearing house 
for the troubles and personal difficulties of eight hun- 
dred passengers, and he was the executive head of 
the cruise and the convention. But no one ever saw 


% 


him flurried or impatient. ‘* Well, it does no good, 
but only makes matters worse,'’ was his smiling reply 
when asked how he kept from showing the pressure 
that wason him. And his secret, after all, is an easy 
one. Only one thing at a time can be done, or needs to 
bedone. While doing that, let the other things wait. 
Worrying about them cripples both present and future, 
and increases the friction tenfold. Try it, the next 
time the pressure is on. 
x 


Professor Brumbaugh . 
and the Sunday-School 


‘* What is the use of an educational principle if 
it is not-going. to interpret the things of the higher 
life ?’’ asks Professor Brumbaugh; our first Commis- 
sioner of Education in Porto Rico. The man whom 
President McKinley selected and sent down to the 
island ‘‘ not to administer a system of education, but 
to create one,'’ has been for years studying the prac- 
tical problems of Sunday-school teaching. Now he 
is going to place the results of his expert knowledge 
of pedagogy as interpreting the things of the higher 
life, at the disposal of the Sunday-school public of 
America. He will do this through the columns of the 
Times,—not in a single article or two, but in a com- 
prehensive series extending through the coming au- 
tumn, winter, and spring. Unique features of the plan 
render it perhaps the most important step in the in- 
terests of progressive Sunday-school work taken by 
The Sunday School. Times or by any other public 
agency ‘in the past ten years. The plan will be de- 
scribed in detail in next week's issue of The Sunday 
School Times. 


Nervous Prostration as a Fine Art 


HE splendid gains of civilization have been ac- 
companied ‘by tragic and pathetic losses. To- 
day life is interesting as it never has been before. 

By the railway, the steamboat, the telegraph, the 
newspaper, the whole world is welded into a common 
brotherhood ; and the man in New York is not con- 
tent unless he knows something of what the men in 
Tokio are doing. Assuredly modern life is interest- 
ing,—but it is not quiet. It interests the mind, but it 
does not rest the spirit. Perhaps there never has 
been so much noise in the world as there is to-day ; 
certainly the stress and strain of life were never before 
spread over so wide an area. The result is that many, 
—and these not the weakest and the worst, but often 
the strongest and the best, —are fainting beneath their 
burdens. 

There are some who, humanly speaking, cannot 
help themselves. There are others whose physical 
tuin is, in large measure, their own fault. If they can 
fairly be called victims at all, they are the victims of 
their own good nature or stupidity. The malady known 
as nervous prostration is appallingly common. It at- 
tacks the strong, robust, and eager man, as well as the 
nervous and susceptible woman ; but no one who has 
watched the unhappy victims of its assaults can deny 
that it attacks many who ought to have been impervious 
to its attacks, had they used the common sense which 
God has given them, or availed themselves of the op- 
portunities for rest, refreshment, and recreation, which 
in many Cases were scattered plentifully enough about 
their lives. It almost looks as if the unhappy suffer- 
ers had deliberately aimed to place themselves in the 
position in which they now are, and had cultivated 
nervous prostration as if it had been a fine art. 

Of course the statement has only to be put thus 
baldly for the absurdity of it to be self-evident. The 
disease is a ghastly one. In its power to dull the in- 
tellect, to paralyze the moral energies, to cripple the 





spiritual power, to darken the outlook upon life and 
God, to envelop the spirit with gloom, and to inspire 
the sufferer with morbid, and suicidal thoughts, it is 
an affliction from which the bravest might well shrink 
back in terror. But, at the same time, many a man, 
and perhaps still more, many a woman, lives as if he 
or she were positively courting its oncoming. They 
do,—sometimes, indeed, thoughtlessly, but often 
enough deliberately, and with their eyes fully open to 
all the horrible possibilities,—the very things which 
are bound, in the long run, to reduce them to nervous 
wrecks, 

For’ man has not lived to much purpose if he has 
not learned that all life is governed by laws, and that 
his health and his usefulness depend upon obedience 
to those laws. It matters not what the reason for 
the disobedience may be ; often the sin may seem 
venial enough. But disobedience must be punished, 
and the wages of sin is prostration, and often death. 
Many men burden themselves with unnecessary du- 
ties. Imagining themselves to be indispensable to a 
certain piece of work, they wilfully refuse to avail 
themselves of the useful help which could easily be 
had, and work on single-handed or with inadequate 
assistance until their own power of work is ruined. 
Then they learn, what they ought to have known 
all the time, that they were not indispensable. 
Women yield to the exacting demands of a too frivo- 
lous society, thinking that they can only refuse those 
demands on the penalty of social extinction; and 
then the nervous afections creep insidiously on, till 
the woman is a wreck, and the social extinction 
which she dreaded, and to avoid which she sacrificed 
everything, becomes a fact. 

But perhaps the saddest thing of all is that so many 
men allow themselves to be misled by their own good 
nature. It may be that a man can do three or four 
things well. He is a good preacher, a good platform 
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speaker, a good writer. Were he only any one of these, 
he would have his hands full enough, but, as it is, he 
is assailed on three different sides. The assailants, 
representing, as they do, different interests, do not 
know how cruel they are ; all they know is that they 
are asking a capable man to do what they know he 
can do, It is a situation like this that tests a man’s 
real wisdom and insight. In a weak moment, and 
for want of the power to say ‘‘ No,’’ he may accept 
engagements which he can only fulfil through the 
ultimate ruin of his own physical, and perhaps men- 
tai, strength ; and one may be pardoned for doubting 
whether, under ordinary circumstances, and unless 
there be some great claim to be greatly met, God de- 
mands such a sacrifice as that. 

Even in the interests of the work itself the man 
must learn to say ‘‘ No,’’ because he does that work 
a gross injustice—the greatest injustice he as an in- 
dividual can do it—by putting himself deliberately in 
the position of being ultimately unable to do it. The 
loss of a good worker is the most serious loss which a 
great cause can sustain, and that loss is inevitable if 
the worker commits the folly of working beyond his 
strength. And it is precisely the best workers who 
are most exposed to this temptation, for it is upon 
them, very naturally, that the world lays its most 
numerous and heaviest demands. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


But the laws of health are the laws of God. The 
sooner we learn that if a man has the hardihood to defy 
the laws of God, it is he who suffers, and not they, the 
better it will be for us all. . We pray glibly for a revela- 
tion from God, and here is one of the plainest and most 
undeniable revelations that man can ever hope to 
receive. Yet every month Christian men defy it re- 
peatedly and deliberately. How can we hope to be 
happy if we defy the great and beneficent laws of 
God? Is it fair that we should be happy? The way 
of transgressors is hard, and the man or woman who 
needlessly overworks is a transgressor, and just as 
sure of punishment as any other transgressor. It is 
easier to run down than to run up. It is months, and 
often years, before the victim of nervous prostration 
recovers that elasticity and buoyancy of spirit which 
constitutes more than half the happiness of life. It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the arms of these mighty 
laws of God. Every Sabbath day is a reminder of 
the folly, indeed of the crime, of overwork. The man 
who refuses to avail himself of his proper rest and 
recreation is indeed a bold man; he is defying the 
established order of the world, violating the constitu- 
tion of his own being, and dashing himself against the 
laws of God. But in such a collision we may be very 
sure that it is he, and not they, that will be broken in 
pieces, 
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Mrs. Sangster as a Guide 

It has often been noted that there are more 
women and girls in church and Sunday-school work 
than there are men and boys. This is one of the 
hopeful facts in the coming of the kingdom. Such 
an inquiry as the following, from a Maine reader, is 
likely to be representative of a similar desire for in- 
formation among church workers generally : 

As you are set to give people help in their Christian work, I 
venture to ask if you would be so good as to give me the title, 
publishers, and price of a book that you consider most helpful 
to a young girl just beginning the Christian life. 

In order that other readers may benefit from the 
answering of this question, the Editor has asked Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, whose writings have guided 
and inspired thousands of the young women of this 
land, to write an article for The Sunday School Times 
which shall go further than the naming of a book. 
She will write of the things that a young girl needs to 
think about in beginning the Christian life, and show, 
out of her own personal experience and her intimate 
knowledge of the great family of American girlhood, 
how to meet the every-day problems and duties of an 
every-day life, in the spirit that is true to Christ. 
Mrs. Sangster’s book ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,"’ and 
her still more recent work entitled ‘‘ The Little King- 
dom of Home,’’ will be found admirably helpful by 
the Maine inquirer. The first is published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, New York, 
and Toronto, at $1.25 ; the second by J. F. Taylor 
& Co., New York, at $1.50. 


x 
Getting Things Settled 


People do love to get everything ‘‘ down in black 
and white,'’ definitely settled once for all.’ Some 
things can be thus settled, and it is well that they 
should be ; other things cannot. Here are four ques- 
tions from a New York reader that ‘have the merit of 
being brief and direct, and it would seem that their 

answers can be equally brief and direct. 
: Noticing your replies to questions in the Times, I ask 
the favor of a reply to the following : 

1. Is supreme love to God a direct gift of God to those who 
ask for it? 

2. Is such love sometimes given gradually, or little by little ? 

3. Do those who repent and are forgiven sometimes commit 
the same or other sins ? 

4 Is what is called 
work ? 

1. ** Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father.’’ ‘* Love is 
of God.'" But do not suppose that love is to be had 
merely for the asking ; it must be won through exer- 
cise. ‘Supreme love to God'’ would be a direct 
gift of God to man if any man would receive it. No 
man in history has ever done so, save One. 

2. Who would seem to have the greater love for 
God : Paul the battle-worn veteran, at the end of his 
long campaign for his Captain; or Saul, thinking 
he knew and loved the Father as he was consenting 


**consecration’’ sometimes a gradual 


unto the murder of Stephen? Love for God, and 
love for man, which are the same, grow with every 
expression of that love. 

3. In Philadelphia they seem to. 

4. Is what is called ‘‘ confessing Christ,"’ or ‘‘ uniting 
with the church,’’ sometimes a gradual work?’’ No 
more so is consecration. It is not a ‘‘ work’”’ at all, 
in the sense of a continuing process ; it is a single act. 


Hx 


Should We Try to Escape Oppression ? 

When the Son of God came into this world to 
live as a man, he answered every question that could 
be asked, for the rest of time and for eternity, as to 
man’s personal duty. Some of those answers are in 
Christ's recorded words ; more are in his recorded ac- 
tions. Without this incarnated answer to all our 
questions and doubts, life would be a puzzle indeed. 
Let us find in Christ's life the answer to such a ques- 
tion as the following, from a California reader : 


Your splendid editorial in the issue of Septenrber 10, on 
“The Privilege of Suffering Wrongfully,’’ is before me, and I 
desire first to say that | have held to this same view for a long 
time, especially as stated in the last three paragraphs. But 
once in a while a question comes up in my own mind that 
almost confuses me, and I cannot answer it satisfactorily to 
myself. Perhaps your wider experience will be able to solve 
it for me. You say ‘‘Some one pene you, deals with 
you unjustly. God permits it, and this means that a good, a 
blessing, shall come out of the suffering."" The question that 
gives me the concern referred to above is: If that is true, why 
did not our forefathers rather suffer the injustice of ‘‘ taxation 
without representation,"’ instead of making such a large pot of 
tea? Further, if it is true, why do we work so hard to rid our- 
selves of the saloon business? Or, bringing it closer, why 
shall I object when my employer exacts more than is just from 
me? Why not permit all these oppressive measures to go on 
unhindered by us, because ‘‘God's hand is in all things'’ ? 
For it may be that so I am “* fighting against God."’ en 
shall I resist ye ge always, or never? ‘The wrong that 
I am suffering | may be able to avoid by quitting my em- 

loyer, the taunts that are thrown at me I can = by 
leaving the job. Would that be wise or brave? Is this not 
perplexing ? 

Jesus refused to submit to oppression, and Jesus 
submitted to oppression. In his very infancy, Joseph 
and Mary, at God's bidding, left their native country 
in order to escape the oppression of Herod which 
would have meant the death of the babe. At Naza- 
reth thirty years later Jesus thwarted the attempted 
attack of his enemies who would have ‘‘ thrown him 
down headlong.’* He pronounced wo upon the Phari- 
sees who were oppressing the people with empty 
religious formalism that was beyond enduring, and 
upon the lawyers. who ‘‘load men with burdens 
grievous to be borne.’’ When the Jews at Jerusalem, 
stung by Christ's words of denunciation, attempted to 
stone him, he ‘‘hid himself, and went out of the 
temple."' Yet later he submitted to arrest, and 
scourging, and death, the most traitorous and unde- 
served oppression in the world’s history. Why did 
he submit, and why did he decline to submit? 

Always for a reason removed from self. When he 
yielded, he yielded for the sake of others. When he 
spared himself, he spared himself for the sake of 
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others. If the head of a family, or the head of a 
nation, is responsible for the lives and safety and 
support of others, and is being prevented from caring 
for them because of oppression, it- may be his duty to 
remove himself from that oppression, or openly to 
resist it. Ifa thing of temptation is oppressing us or 
our fellows, it is a simple duty to work against it. If 
a young man alone in the world is, through the op- 
pression of an unjust employer, prevented from serv- 
ing God and his fellows as God would have him serve, 
let him get rid of the oppression. But when the 
oppression comes to us while we are in the line of our 
duty, and only we are affected by it, and to escape it 
we should have to turn aside from the path of duty, 
then let us trust the Father to see us through. Gain 
merely to self is never a reason for resisting or avoid- 
ing oppression. To dodge or to fight then means 


loss to self. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will here q i on Sunday-school matters—xot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














EASTON, PA.—Please let me know through the Times how I 
can obtain a copy of the new study for little beginners.—S. P. 

I suppose what is referred to is the Beginners’ two years’ 
course. This course is treated now by all the leading de- 
nominations, You can get a book treating these lessons 
for fifty cents by addressing The Sunday School Times Co., 
and indicating whether you want the first year’s lessons or 
the second. 





MICHIGAN.—My work as a Sunday-school teacher is chiefly 
meeting my class on Sunday. Results are not satisfactory. 
What more can I do ?—M. I. 

Send three cents to The Pilgrim Teacher, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for a copy of the eight-page leaflet ‘ Little 
Parishes of Eight,’’ by Professor Merriam, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. It is capital. It puts first things 
first, and is very suggestive. . 





TOPEKA, KAN.—Not knowing the different points brought 
out by the different teachers, in different ways, in the different 
ages and classes, and sometimes in a special way for special 
persons in a class, can a superintendent safely review the les- 
ioe aaa after the teachers are through with it >— 
Cc. C. N. 

No. If, however, he has a teachers’-meeting, the gen- 
eral line of thought can be decided upon there, and then 
the review will have more significance. However, a re- 
view of the Sunday-school should not under take to review 
all of the lesson, but simply fix one or two main truths of 
the lesson. This can safely be done in any case, and 
ought to be done. 





READING, Pa.—Please answer the following question and 
reatly oblige members of the First Reformed Scnday-school. 
e have some fifty classes in our school with movable seats, 
which confuse and disarrange hymn-books and periodicals. 
Will you please advise best system to keep same in place and 
order ?—W. C. K. 

I have seen chairs with book-racks on the back of them. 
This would help in the difficulty you refer to. Every class 
should have a class table, or class box, large enough to 
contain all of its singing-books. If these are put away im- 
mediately at the close of school, and only + out 
when needed for the school service, there ought to be little 
difficulty in the matter of scattering them, 





STROUDSBURG, PA.—Will you kindly answer the following 
questions forme? 1. What is Rally Day, and how is it gen- 
erally observed? 2. Can you furnish me with any suggestions 
for its proper observance in our Sunday-school? I appreciate 
that Rally Day almost defines itself, but in asking the above 
questions I desire a closer definition of its relation to the Sun- 
day-school than I feel 1 have in mind.—W. B. E. 

Rally Day is just what its name indicates. It is usually 
held in the early fall, just after the summer vacations, for 
the purpose of gathering together the members who have 
been absent during the summer, and planning the work for 
the fall and winter. The attendance on Rally Day is 
usually the largest of any Sunday in the year in most 
schools. The printed invitations are generally gotten up 
in tasty, and even fancy, shapes and designs, and sent to 
every member of the school and all the members of the 
church, the parents of the scholars, and to the friends 
generally. The program is usually of a special nature. If 
the school is not large, the roll is often called. Many 
schools call the roll of the teachers, and they respond in 
something after this fashion: ‘* wy class enrolls ten schol- 
ars. All present.’’ Another teacher might respond, ‘* En- 
rolment, nine scholars ; seven present, two absent.’? When 
classes respond in this way, they often give a Bible verse. 
The object of Rally Day is not cere Ars get a crowd, 
but to bring together those who ought to be identified with 
the school, and then lay before them such attractive plans 
that they will want to come regularly. You will find many 
suggestions on Rally Day in The Sunday School Times, 
The World-Evangel, and the denominational teachers’ helps. 
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| For the Home Department 





Messages from Pastor and Superintendent 


The state Sunday-school association can not only be of 
direct help to-the pastor and superintendent, but at the 
same time keep its own work before the thousands of Vis- 
itors and members of the Home Department in its territory 
through the means of printer’s ink. In New York, for 
instance, the following invitations, the work of Mrs. J. R. 
Simmons, the state Home Department secretary, are issued 
for the use.of pastor and superintendent : 


NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PASTOR 


DEAR FRIEND: 

I am very glad of your presence in our congregation. 
We should be pleased also to have you attend our Sunday- 
school, -where you would receive a hearty welcome. If you are 
not so situated that you can come to the main school, we in- 
vite you to join as a member of our Home Department. Then 
one of our Visitors will bring you the lesson helps four times a 
year, and thus link you to the school. You will also be wel- 
come to all our anniversary or special services. 

Indicate by an X whether you will join the Sunday-school or 
the Home Department, sign your name, and drop this card 
into the collection plate. 

Sunday-school . 

Home Department . . 
NE ks 6h 2 ea e488 in ae 
pS ae ae 2 a i ee 





NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


DEAR PARENT: 

We are very rf to have your child in our Sunday- 
school, and we should be pleased to have you also connected 
with the school. If it is not feasible for you to attend its ses- 
sions, let us enrol you as a member of our Home Department. 
You will then be kept in touch with the school by the Visitor, 
who will bring you the lesson helps once in three months, and 
you will feel yourself one of the vast host engaged in the study 
of the same Scripture passage. Will you join? Ifso, write 
your name arid address on the blank. space below, and return 
this aned by your child.to THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Name os. 


Poa ey ea eae are 
. 4 


Getting Close to the Home Folks 


Letters to the members of the Home Department from 
the superintendent of the home school have a great mission 
in demonstrating to the home the fact that its ‘* absent 
members ’”’ are a vital part of the school, and that they are 
given a place in the thought of the school, There are 
many festival occasions on which reserved seats can be 
offered to the home folks at the Sunday-school services, 
Many schools have just been inviting the Home Depart- 
ment to Rally Day services, and this invitation: gave’ one 
superintendent.a.chance to write on other matters, as will 
be seen by the following letter from Brooklyn : 


BOROUGH PARK PRESBYTERIAN. CHURCH 


‘TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT : 

' Our Messengers will call upon you in a few days 
for your reports for the past quarter, and to supply you with new 
quarterlies for the ensuing three months. Please be ready 
when they come. 

One member_uses regularly the daily prayers and readings 
found in the quarterly, in addition to keeping up with the les- 
son study. 
| The main object of the Home Department is to encourage 
this regular study of the Hot gy» on the part of those who 
cannot attend Sunday-school. No matter how many hin- 
drances or interruptions you have, keep at it. Read the lesson 
over every week, and follow as much of the study provided for 
as you can. 

All contributions from the Home Department will hereafter 
© toward ‘‘ The Self-Support Fund "’ of the church, and will 
7 to make it self-sustaining. 

e specially invite all the members of our Home Depart- 
ment to attend the Sunday-school on Rally Day, next Sunday, 
September 25, at 3 P.M. Special seats will be reserved so 
that members of the Home Department may be seated to- 
gether. Faithfully yours, 

F. D. JOLLY, Supt. 
* 


An Up-to-Date Virginia Department 


Our Home Department was started in 1899 with only a 
few members. Now we have two hundred and ninety, and 
are steadily on the increase. The membership consists of 
the older people of our church, of some other churches, 
and some who have no church relations—young men who 
are waiters in hotels and private families, girls and women 
in service, men in the United States navy, and other per- 
sons away from the city. 

Persons who have to withdraw from the main school on 





how to proceed. 


account of employment or other causes are transferred to 
the Home Department. Numerous members testify of the 
help this Department has been to them spiritually and 
educationally. 

Members are supplied with papers each week by our 
Home Department messenger boys. 

The Visitors make monthly rounds for reports. They 
also supply members with books from our library, and give 
such information on lessons, Sunday-school movements, 
or church affairs as they regard as beneficial and helpful. 

A member who reports all lessons studied, together with 
his contribution for three consecutive months, is awarded 
a Sunday-school button or stick-pin. 

A number of members have been transferred from time 
to time to the main school. Some are serving as teachers, 
some as Home Department Visitors, and others as com- 
mitteemen.—/James M. Collins, St. John's A. M. £, Sun- 
day-school, Norfolk, Va. 


A Good Membership Application 


Many Home Department Visitors do not use pledge- 
cards in securing members, but simply state that they wish 
the member to study the lesson for half an hour a week. 
Such workers will be interested to know of an application 
for membership used in the Greene Avenue Baptist Church 
of Brooklyn, which has been arranged by the Sunday- 
school superintendent, George V. Taylor. The depart- 
ment is one of the largest in Brooklyn, numbering four 
hundred and forty members. The card reads this way : 





Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


I desire to join the Home Department of the Greene 
Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, and agree to spend at 
least half an hour or more each Sunday or during the 
week in the study of the lesson for that day, unless pre- 
vented by sickness or other good cause. 


Name Address 


Date. Fe ey te ee Se ee 
Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly. 











© 
Demonstrating the Value of Home Study 


There can scarcely be anything more simple in Sunday- 
school methods than the Home Department work, and yet 
many. people are reluctant to join because they don’t know 
To aid home students, a field worker in 
Pennsylvania has issued this circular : 


TO HOME DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 


To each and every member of the Home Department of 
Columbia County, a cordial Christian greeting : 

It is the urgent duty, the blessed privilege of all God's peo- 
ple, to earnestly study his Word. Through the Home De- 
partment you belong to the greatest army of Bible students in 
the world, the Sunday-school. Interested as I am in each of 
you, and desiring that you may get the best results from your 
study, I offer the following suggestions : 

Read faithfully the Bible verses of the lesson every week, 
and more than once (Isa. 28 : 10; Luke 9 : 44). 

Find the great central truth of each lesson by studying care- 
fully the lesson-helps, and seeking prayerfully the Great Teach- 
er’s help (Matt. 13 : 36; 15 : 15). 

Apply this truth personally to your own life and practise it 
faithfully, that the good seed may bear much fruit (Matt. 13: 
23; Luke 6: 46; James 1 : 22), 

Answer the questions by writing the reply to fix the truth in 
your memory (Deut. 33 : 27; Rev. 19:9; 21: 5). 

Set apart at least one evening in the week for family study, 
—Bible school at home. The father and mother should lov- 
ingly teach the children and other members of the household 
the Word of God (Deut. 6: 6, 7; Eph. 6: 4). 

By carrying out these instructions great good will surely 
come to you and yours (Acts 17:11, 12; 1 Tim. 3: 14, 15; 
Rev. 1: 3). 

There are now one thousand members of the Home Depart- 
ment in Columbia County. We wish to make that number at 
least fifteen hundred ere another year has passed. Will you 
not help to bring about that increase by finding at least one 
friend, not now a member, and inducing him or her to join 
your Home Department? If each member will do this our 
membership will be doubled. 

Assuring you of my personal interest in each one of you, 
and my earnest prayer for God's blessing upon you all, I 
remain, Yours sincerely, 

. MARTHA E. ROBISON, 
Secretary Home Depariment, 
Columbia County, Pa. 




































































































What a Boon to Farming Communities! 


The western rural pastor, who finds his own people 
scattered over miles of territory and newer settlers, un- 
reached by ordinary church agencies, knows how to 
appreciate the Home Department. In South Dakota, for 
instance, the Rev. A. G. Hunt of Aberdeen, has found 
this home study method a means of help in all directions. 
He writes: ‘* We find new families every month and not 
only interest them in studying the Bible, but try to en- 
courage the young people to work for a high school or 
college education. Some of the brightest pupils in these 
schools are from families found and encouraged through 
our Home Department work, It is but a few days since 
a farmer thanked us for taking an interest in his family, 
and said, ‘We now have family worship and our home is 
happy.’ Two of his children are now teaching school, 
and will pay the mortgage on their farm, which he could 
not do. Home Department means this to several homes in 
this end of our State. We found this family about four 
years ago. As the work is all done in a very common way 
and the results are no more than may be in all places, we 
do not regard this as of special interest, and it is no more 
than any church can do.’’ 


Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








ATLANTA, GA.—Is there a Home Department quarierly 
published in Spanish ?—A. E. C. 

There is not, to my knowledge. There is a little paper 
published by the American Tract Society in Spanish that 
has some reference to the Sunday-school lessons, but no 
exhaustive treatise on the same. 


NASHUA, N. H.—Are there any books that I can secure 
that will help me to better understand the scope of the work, 
and to better fulfil the office of leader in the same ?—M. G. L. 

Hazard’s book, ‘‘ Home Classes, or, The Home De- 
partment of the Sunday-School,’’ can be obtained from the 
Times for fifty cents net ; this is very helpful. The ‘* Boyn- 
ton Neighborhood ’’ ($1), by Faye Huntington ; Meigs’ litthe 
**Blue Book ’’ (§ cents); ‘* How Standstill was Moved ”’ 

10 cents), by Harriet Walden, and the booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Start and How to Stock the Home Department ’’ (2 cents), 
issued by the Times, will all give you help for your work. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Are the members of the Home Depart- 
ment obliged to study the same lessons as are used by the main 
school? Our school uses the Bible Union series, and our 
Home Department members are at a loss as regards helps. — 
Cc. j. j 

It would seem to me that’each school would have to de. 
cide that question for itself. I know of many schools simi. 
larly situated, but in every instance that has come to my 
knowledge the Home Department members have had the 
International Lessons given them, as there are so many 
helps available for them. None of the schools have ob- 
jected to this. Elective studies: are always permissible 
when the school management so agrees. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Can we make the Home Depart- 
ments of our city helpful to one another ?—M. B. 

You certainly can. If there is any branch of the organ- 
ized Sunday-schooil work in your district, work through 
that. Organize a local Home Department Union, and 
have quarterly meetings when each Home Department 
superintendent shall give a report of the work of his de. 
partment for the quarter, and also give’ some of the most 
helpful things that have transpired.p»-The visitors shall 
have a chance to ask all the questions that they may desire, 
and by all the workers in this kind ‘of work coming to- 
gether for a quarterly conference you will find that all gain 
much by it, and that the general interest in the work is 
greatly augmented, 


Troy, N. Y.—What should be the character of the program 
for a Home Department social ?—G. E. L 

It should be of a social and religious character. Make 
much of the social feature. An hour and a half when 
each member present shall hrve the opportunity of being 
introduced to the superintendent and the pastor and his 
wife, and then time to have a good chat with their friends 
some of whom they seldom see, is time well spent. A 
short devotional service should always open the formal part 
of the program, and it is wise to have, when possible, some 
one in active service come in from outside and giveto the 
members a broader view of the work than they have pre- 
viously conceived. It matters little what else you have in 
the way of musical and literary features, these are the 
special things that give the character to the gatherings.- 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 





What a Fresh Enrolment Accomplished 


Many Sunday-school rolls are as fictitious as those on 
church registers, They contain many names, but who they 
are, and where the persons are, is frequently a large ques- 
tion. In order to be honest in this important matter, some 
care should be taken to have the enrolment freshened once 
a year, or once every two years at least. An enthusiastic 
and very practical school in Indianapolis, Indiana, sets a 
very good example in this. They abandoned their old roll, 
(that does not mean they destroyed it) and began the first 
Sunday in January, 1904, with a new enrolment, On this 
Sunday every person present was presented with an enrol- 
ment card, and so on each subsequent Sunday. Thus: 
on the first Sunday of the year enrolment and attendance 
were identical, The school also devoted its attention during 
the first quarter of this year to securing a large enrolment 
of bona-fide members and an endeavor to establish the 
custom of sending a special postal message, and sometimes 
supplementing it by a telephone or personal call, to each 
absentee, The result of this effort during the first quarter 
produced the following report on April 3, (Easter Sunday): 
number on roll 775, attendance 692. Attendance one year 
ago to-day—420. Collection to-day (April 3), $44.15, 
collection one year ago, $19.65. 

The writer was present the afternoon of this day, at the 
monthly meeting of the officers and teachers. The business 
of the school was conducted in a delightfully brisk and 
businesslike manner, After the disposition of the routine 
business, opportunity was given for a free expression of any 
suggestions or questions in the mindsofany. The superin- 
tendent announced his desire that, since during the past 
quarter they had devoted attention to the special aspect of 
Sunday-school management, —securing a large enrolment, — 
the preseat quarter should be devoted to a uniform effort on 
the part oi the staff to secure prompt attendance on the part 
of every member. This, they were warned, must not in 
any particular prevent them from giving careful attention 
to the following of delinquents in the membership. 

The points suggested in this item will commend them- 
selves to all wide-awake workers. What might we not 
accomplish in any school if we would engage the attention 
of the whole force for that one thing for a period of one 
quarter, We might almost hope that it would become a 
habit in that time.—Z. W. Halpenny, General Secretary 
State Sunday-School Association of Indiana, Indianapolis. 


How the Supplemental Lesson Helps 


St. James Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Chicago 
is trying a course of supplemental lessons in the historical 
geograpk, of the Bible. 

The International Lessons are not primarily intended 
to secure a comprehensive view of biblical history. What 
seems to be needed, therefore, especially in those depart- 
ments for scholars from ten to sixteen years of age, is 
a supplemental course that will correlate and systema- 
tize biblical knowledge. The first part of this course 
covers the time from the beginning of the Hebrew people 
to the end of Old Testament history. The subject for the 
first quarter is ‘* From Abraham to Moses;’’ for the second 
quarter, ‘* The Establishment of the Kingdom, or From 
Moses to Solomon; ’’ for the third quarter, ‘* The Divided 
Kingdom, or From Solomon to Isaiah; ’’ and for the fourth 
quarter, ‘* The Captivity of Judah and Israel, or From Isaiah 
to Nehemiah.’’ The second part of the course is to be 
Christo-centric, including the history which leads immedi- 
ately up to Christ in the time of the Maccabees, as well as 
the life of Jesus and the story of the early church. 

The lesson occupies five minutes just before the Interna- 
tional Lesson, The superintendent asks five carefully pre- 
pared questions, reviewing raed pontoons lesson. The lesson 
story is then told by some g story teller among the offi, 
cers and teachers, or occasionally by some one from the 
outside. An outline map on the blackboard, or a relief 
map of Palestine, is used to illustrate the lesson, Journeys 
are traced and details reproduced on the blackboard 
before the school. If interest and attention are to deter- 
mine the success‘of the lessons, there can be no question. 
No stereotyped story is used. The gist of the story is put 
into the hands of the one who is to tell it, with the request 
that the main facts be brought out, and the story is told 
by each one in characteristic fashion, Lesson 1 might be 
as follows: 


THE CALL OF ABRAHAM 
LESSON STORY 


Abram, who was afterwards called Abraham, lived at 
Ur of the Chaldees, The people around him were idolaters 
and worsbiped idols, but Abram worshiped God. Far away 
across the desert, on the Great Sea, God had prepared a 
home for his chosen people. This land was planned in 
such a way that they might there, better than anywhere in 
the world, learn to Aon. him and to worship him aright. 

To that land, the Bible tells us, Abram was called. He 
believed in God and obeyed the call, taking with him his 
family, his herds, and all he had. His father, Terah, went 
with him, and he dwelt in Haran, in Mesopotamia, until 
his father’s death. From Haran he went to the promised 
land of Canaan. 

His nephew, Lot, was with him, and by and by there was 


not enough pasture for the growing flocks of both, Abram 
permitted Lot to choose the rich plain of the Jordan valley, 
while he settled on the uplands near Hebron. Here, it is 
said, God appeared to him again, and promised that he and 
his children should have the land of Canaan for their home 
it they would love and obey him, and Abram’s name be- 
came Abraham—the tather of a multitude. 


For the first quarter the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moses were developed in chronological se- 
quence, with constant attention to the geographical setting. 
The importance of geography in the Sunday-school cannot 
well be overestimated. The political and physical geog- 
raphy of Palestine as well as the systematic study of bibli- 
cal history have been too much neglected. 

In the second quarter, the times of the Judges have been 
exhibited through the stories of some of the Judges, Ruth 
and Samuel, and the establishment of the kingdom has been 
developed through the stories of Saul and David. While the 
historical development is kept in view, the importance of 
depending upon the stories of individual lives, especially 
for the junior departmentg is kept constantly in mind. 
Some of the scholars have prepared beautiful portfolios, in 
which Bible stories are written out in order and illustrated 
with outline maps and pictures. 

Surely the Sunday-school needs to become more of a 
religious educational institution in the best sense of the 
word, The foundations for strong Christian character are 
to be laid in adequate and systematic knowledge of re- 
ligious truth. The Sunday-school should make such 
knowledge the hasis of right conduct, and train its schol- 
ars in Christian life and activity, in loving loyalty to the 
Lord Jesus Christ.— Zhe Rev. Charles C. Kelso, Chicago. 


. 
What is a Good Sunday-School Book ? 


Let us look at the following order of questions to which 
each book offered for the library might fitly be subjected : 

1. Is it hurtful? (2.) Will it be read? (3.) Is it 
actively helpful in the building of Christian character ? 
(4.) Is the title attractive, and the print clear and open? 
(5.) Is it cheap? 

The first question is negative, or very restrictive in char- 
acter. It throws out freely. The others are more posi- 
tive, because many will pass all these and be admitted with 
welcome. These admit those books sufficiently worthy 
from among all those not definitely hurtful. ButI place 
** Will it be read ?’’ first, simply because a book without 
attractiveness to the class it seeks might better not cumber 
the shelves. And if there are many of this character, they 
will detract from the attractiveness of the library as a 
whole. For aSunday-school library needs to have, as far 
as may be, the unqualified endorsement of the children of 
the school. If it have this endorsement, its influence will 
be far wider and stronger. I have seen committees select 
almost entirely from this point of view, evidently feeling 
that the main question was to induce the young to read, — 
little matter what, if only they be induced to read. The 
feeling I quarrel with is the feeling that books may not 
be both attractive enough to be endorsed by youthful read- 
ers, and yet have sufficient ‘‘ good, moral character,’’ to 
be fit associates for these readers. I submit that it is bet- 
ter for the young not to read than to read that which taints, 
and I should never have believed that there was room for 
difference of opinion upon this matter had I not seen, in 
widely separated localities, so much laxness of thought 
among Christian people on this very important subject. 

It is possible that question four might better be a sub- 
question under question two, as title and print are what 
the average child chooses by, aside from the praise or 
blame of its mates who may have read any book in ques- 
tion. And I think the average adult reader might well be 
astonished to find, upon self-examination, how near the 
child’s method of selection is his own ! 

An author’s name is possibly the best short-cut in select- 
ing for those not ready to do their full duty in this matter. 
Among some Christian people of average culture and care- 
fulness; Edna Lyall’s books have been considered as above 
reproach for their young people’s recreative reading. I 
recently found one in a Sunday-school library which had 
evidently been selected partly because of the author’s 
standing, partly because it was ostensibly written to com- 
bat infidelity, or was supposed to be so written. As a 
matter of fact, the irreproachabie hero of the book is an 
atheist, who remains such, and who gives free vent to his 
opinions, which are the usual arguments of infidelity. 
During a long lifetime, he is persistently misunderstood, 
abused, injured, and maltreated by Christian people, and 
is finally killed by them without reason, in mad mob rage. 
That his only daughter is brought to accept Christianity by 
no means offsets the injury done to immature minds by the 
whole tenor of the book. Their sympathies have been 
fixed on the poor atheist, so beset by crue! Christians, and 
their minds are filled with arguments for infidelity. 

Again, titles are misleading. I once knew a number of 
copies of ** Dolly Dialogues ’’ to be selected by a most con- 
scientious teacher, as a Christmas gift to primary children. 
Misled by the title (and advice from a store clerk), she 
supposed this to be a special child’s book instead of chap- 
ters of badinage between a married and an unmarried flirt. 


One other instance that came under my notice may serve 
to impress the thought that there is need of a standard of 
selection at least. Two books which had been passed by 
the chairman of a library committee were questioned by an 
advisory member of greater experience, who chanced to 
know the reputation of the authors, but not their books. 
The chairman affirmed that she had read the books, and 
that they were all right. Unsatisfied, the advisory member 
made it her business to read the questioned books. One 
was by the French writer, Ouida, having for its chief char- 
acters a man whose morals were bad, and a girl who swore 
and smoked, in both of whom some of the virtues were de- 
veloped in a most unnatural degree, virtually to the point 
of causing martyrdom. The other book was of a some- 
what similar character, in that the hero, strong as a saint 
in one or two of the virtues, was of bad morals in his 
youth, and excused for it because of his youth; while an 
undertone of actual skepticism ran through the story. 

Shall we not, at least, lay down the rule that the worst evils 
shall not be made fascinating in books which we admit to 
our libraries ?—C. S. Valentine, Ridgewood, N. /. 


~ 
Missionary Services that Interest 


For missionary work alone some congregations undertake 
to maintain a boys’ mission band, a girls’ mission band, a 
young ladies’ band, and either a woman’s or congregational 
society. Any one closely identified with church work can- 
not fail to see that many of these societies are burdensome 
to those responsible for making them interesting, and to 
those who come to be interested. For one reason and 
another mission-band leaders and program committees find 
it difficult to present programs that will attract many beside 
‘** the regulars,’’ and they are discouragingly few. 

This is not because there is a dearth of missionary litera- 
ture, full of helpful information, but chiefly because we 
divide ourselves among so many enterprises, inside and 
outside the church, that but few have time, strength, or 
inclination left for such a mastery of missionary facts, and 
such preparation for their presentation, as is necessary to 
make a missionary meeting really profitable. 

In mission-band work the interest too often centers in 
the methods resorted to for raising money. When there is 
a lull in such proceedings, there is a lull in everything else. 
This may be the result of a mistaken idea prevalent in 
some churches that mission bands should be a source of 
income to the general missionary treasury of the church. 
A truer idea is that the young people in mission bands 
should not be primarily impressed with the financial side 
of missions, but rather with such facts as will make them 
the workers and contributors later on. 

But it is not alone because it is difficult to sustain life 
and interest in these various societies, but chiefly because 
the best and most flourishing of them reach such a small 
proportion of the young. and old in a congregation, that 
there is a growing sentiment in some quarters that most, if 
not all, of the work relegated to the missionary societies 
should be done in the course of the regular services in the 
church and Sunday-school. True, all the members of the 
congregation do not attend these services either, but they 
are the best rallying grounds yet found. 

Once a month or once in three months the church serv- 
ice which is usually best attended might be devoted to 
missions, The sermon should be carefully prepared, the 
music of the best and wholly appropriate. Occasionally 
some local missionary werker or one from abroad might 
take the pastor’s place or supplement his remarks. It 
should be understood, because definitely and frequently 
stated, that every member of the congregation with no 
other enrolment but that upon the church record, is re- 
quested and expected to make an offering for missionary 
work in these monthly or quarterly meetings, using envel- 
opes previously distributed for this purpose. 

Once a month is not too often to have a ‘‘ missionary 
Sunday ”’ in. the Sunday -school; even the missionary 
teachings can be found in most of the Bible lessons regu- 
larly studied. Have it dnnounced on the Sunday previous, 
and again on the day on which it occurs,—superintendent 
and teachers impressing the announcement by a few re- 
marks. There should be more than a request for an offer- 
ing in connection with this service, although it would not 
be advisable to consume more than ten minutes of the 
already limited time. Sometimes the pastor, sometimes 
the superintendent, a teacher, a Bible-class scholar, or a 
stranger within the gates, should present a few pertinent 
thoughts gleaned from recent denominational missionary 
reports, or from reports of any missionary movements, not 
forgetting real local needs. When a missionary biography 
or any good book on missions is purchased by the library 
committee, have some book-lover review and commend it 
before the school on missionary Sunday. , 

Of course, young people will be attracted by special 
music, and one of the opening hymns (always missionary) 
might be given by a quartet or more voices of young peo- 
ple sometimes the very jittle folks might sing. Every- 

ing presented must have the best preparation. Mission- 
ary literature should be distributed on these occasions. 
Prayers for missions should be given an important place, 
both in the church and Sunday-school services.— Henrietia 
Shepherd Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Are You After the Absent Scholars ? 


rt interval between Sunday-school and ‘‘ church ’’ 
ak a good time to look up absent scholars. A busy 
teacher adopted the sensible plan of waiting in the vesti- 
bule to see if parents or members of the family will attend 
church, and from them she learns the cause of the absence. 
By careful, persistent effort she has trained the little ones 
to report to her if they must be absent at any time, so she 
is reasonably certain that sickness or some sudden emer- 
gency is responsible if a child is missing and no notice hase 
been sent. Often in five minutes she has checked every 
name on her list, and perhaps sent papers and cards to the 

nes who are sick. tf 

" Two classes of absent scholars should always be visited 
without delay. These are the sick and the wilful absent. 
It is easy to go with a picture, a flower, or bit of fruit, and 
say a few cheering words to the little invalid ; but the boys 
and girls who ‘don’t care’’ are not so easily managed. 
There are always girls who feel that the better dressed 
scholars laugh at their clothes, and boys who tell doleful 
tales of how the others ‘* pick on them,’ and children with 
every sort of reason for staying away, as well as no reason 
at all. Very often the weary teacher is tempted to cross 
the names off her book and let them go, but, to her credit 
be it said, she seldom does. 

With patience and kind words these small black sheep 
may be coaxed into the fold, and it is the exceptional 
teacher who neglects them. Wherever complaint is made, 
it should be thoroughly investigated, and the little sinners 
promptly reported to their parents. If a well-dressed girl 
makes fun of a poor child’s clothes, she should be made to 
feel that she is doing positive harm, and the matter re- 
ported at once. 

As the old hymn says, it is hard not to ‘* sometimes lose 
heart’ in the Christian warfare, but you cannot teach the 
children unless they come to the Sunday-school, and they 
will not come unless effort is made to draw them. So 
spread every available net for the absent ones, and it may 
be possible that by your persistent efforts they will become 
as regular as the proverbial clock.— Hilda Richmond, 
Kenton, Ohio. 


The Philathea Young Women 


_ _ The Philathea Bible Class for young women of Perry, 
New York, was organized in January, 1900, with four 
members. In the first year its membership grew to sev- 
enty, consisting largely of girls from the Perry Cotton 
Mill. The story of the formation and growth of this class 
is a good illustration of how successfully simple methods may 
be made to work. In October of 1899 I was urged to 
take a class in Sunday-school, but refused, saying ‘‘ I pre- 
fer to pick up aclass,’’ That Sunday, starting from the 
church, I found two young women who promised’ to come 
the following week. When they came they brought with 
them two friends. 

From that small beginning I had, in a few weeks, a dozen 
girls, all enthusiasm, eager for work. 

A month before this class was started, a Baraca Bible 
class for young men had been formed, and by January, 
1900, its membership had reached nearly one hundred. 
Hearing that there was a similar organization for young 
women, called the Philathea Bible class (or, Lovers of Truth), 
_on the second Sunday ba Jenwary we organized a Philathea 
Society, with the usual officers and committees. There are 
in the United States over one hundred of these Bible 
classes for the study of the Bible and the uplifting of young 
womanhood, At this time our class numbered some thirty 
young women, ranging from girls of sixteen to young mar- 
ried women. 

The secret of the increase in numbers is to be found first, 
in systematic organization ; second, in the fact that, after 
the opening exercises in the general class-room, this Phila- 
thea class passes toa room by itself. Every experienced 
Sunday-school worker knows that this privacy alone estab- 
lishes perfect freedom and home-like confidence between 

‘teacher and scholar. Here che perplexities and trials of 
every-day life are discussed, and the confidential relation- 
ship of **home ’”’ and ‘‘ mother’’ are realized in some de- 
gree, although it may be imperfectly. 

Our Philathea class has unlimited opportunity for help- 
fulness in the fact that young women are constantly coming 
~to work in the cotton mills. Each girl is urged to bring at 
least one new member each Sunday, and the lookout 
committee invites all strangers to join the class. One June 
the class was divided into two bands, ‘‘ The Pinks’’ and 
‘*The Blues,’’ each division, with its leader, wearing ap- 

:propriate badges. A contest was begun, lasting six months, 
-during which time each girl worked faithfully to gain new 
‘members for her side. 

. No member was admitted to full membership until she 
had been in attendance three Sundays. The contest was 
‘exciting, and called forth strong party spirit. 

The following November the winning side was given a 
‘banquet, prepared by the defeated party, and both colors 





Editor's Note.—A copy of the Philathea Constitution, with 
gisers and all necessary information, may be had by addressing Miss 

fay Hudson, 200 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, New York, enclosing 
.# two-cent stamp for reply. 





were used in decorating the rooms and refreshments. The 
membership of the class had now reached seventy, —which 
does not, however, mean an average attendance of seventy, 
the largest attendance having been forty. As the girls are 
constantly coming and going in the mill, this class means 
contact with a large number of homeless girls. 

The Philatheas have had various socials, entertainments, 
and festivals, for the purpose of raising funds for the new 
Baptist Church, so faithfully served by its beloved pastor, 
Dr. Howard A. Pease. The girls furnished the class-room, 
and started a fund to purchase a memorial window in the 
church. 

Their teacher strives to be the friend and sympathizer of 
every girl, and esteems it her greatest honor to have them 
count her ‘‘mother.’?’ Whenever a girl is absent, she 
ascertains, either by calling or by letter, the cause of the 
absence, and each girl is made to feel her responsibility as 
part of a great whole.—Lena Ferris. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 











Inviting the Young Women at the Capital 


Class 11 is a band of young women in the Ninth Street 
Christian Church in Washington which meets in the church 
auditorium at 10 o’clock on Sunday morning, and is or- 
ganized for good work inside and outside of the class-room. 
It is an aggressive class, as indicated by this invitation 
printed in a booklet distributed among other young women : 


THAT CLASS 11 
Would be pleased to have you visit the class on next Sunday 
morning at 9.30, and enjoy the study of the lesson with them. 
If pleased with your visit, we would take great pleasure in en- 
rolling you as one of our permanent members. But should 
this little booklet fall into the hands of any one who cannot 
accept the invitation to join with us, will you kindly hand it to 
some one whom you think can, and greatly oblige the mem- 


bers of Class 13? . W. PICKETT, Teacher. 
AUD NEUMANN, Sec'y. 


4 
How Miss Ellis Found the Mothers 


It came upon Miss Ellis with a start of surprise that she 
was neglecting the mothers,—those difficult mothers who 
so insistently stood between her and the-conversion of the 
children, with their oft-repeated ‘* Not yet; wait till they’re 
older. They’re. too young to understand what religion 
means !’’ 

Many of them were twelve years old, and they were 
thought to be children of more than average ability. The 
perplexed teacher was beginning to realize that it was the 
mothers who did not understand, 

‘* They stay at home, and toil from week to week, and 
reply always to my invitations: ‘Oh, yes; some day when 
I have time, or the work is done, or the new clothes are 
made, I’ll come to church,’ If they could only look at 
life from the peaceful purity of Olivet! Be in, not of it, as 
he prayed! If I could only show my Saviour to those care- 
ridden mothers, and make them hear him saying, ‘ Come 
unto me, ye that labor and are heavy laden!’ ’’ 

Miss Ellis put aside her Bible, her Quarterly and her 
book of blackboard exercises, and went up to the attic. 
After an hour she came down again with at least a bushel 
of bright bits of silk and wool. 

She spent an afternoon cutting them into strips, neat, 
even little strips, which she placed in her two most attract- 
ive waste baskets. ‘‘They will be at home when I give 
them a needle and thread,’’ she told herself complacently. 
Néxt she borrowed a box of thimbles of assorted sizes from 
the Aid Society. ‘‘I won’t prepare a program,’’ she said, 
decidedly, ‘* we will just have little heart talks out of their 
own lives ; they’ll like it best. I’ll put most of my time 
and thought into the refreshments. I want them to see 
and feel that I tried very hard to make them happy.”’ 

All the details of this Mothers’ Party were arranged be- 
fore Miss Ellis had finished writing the invitations, which 
she carried about in person, receiving the reply to each as 
she delivered it. 

She went to every one—to Rena’s mother, who had 
sometimes come to church, and to whom she had once 
ventured to press the claims of the Saviour, only to be met 
by a firm ‘* Not yet; I’m not ready yet!”’ and then had 
come no more; to Hazel’s mother—the teacher groaned 
in memory of a day, an icy winter Sunday afternoon, when 
she had called to inquire about Hazel, and had seen 
through the half open kitchen door the ironing-board with 
a garment extended upon it. But Hazel’s mother’s life 
had been a long, hard struggle with the gray wolf Poverty. 

And the mother who didn’t believe in religion, but who 
considered that the Sunday-school could at least do no 
harm ; the mother who understood English, but could 
speak only in German ; the mother who was of an alien 
faith, and had never been induced to enter an evangelical 


church ; the mother who was dying of an incurable ailment, 
—she invited them all, and all accepted her invitation. 

Seated in the little low rockers which she had collected 
from various sources for the occasion, with a delightful 
sense of having something pleasant to do even when 
dressed in their best clothes,—a circumstance which usually 
brought a feeling of unwonted discomfort,—the mothers 
smiled upon each other, and talked and sewed. Miss Ellis 
talked and sewed, too, moving among them unobtrusively, 
suggesting a topic occasionally, and keeping the conversa- 
tion on homely, heart themes, lest it might be too far from 
her. Suddenly she said in a clear tone, distinct above the 
pleasant hum of conversation, **Oh, Mrs. Rupert, Hazel 
tells me that she isready to join the church. Aren’t you 
thankful that she is saved so young ?”’ 

Then, before any one could reply, Miss Ellis began to 
talk to the mothers from the standpoint of the teacher, Be- 
fore she had ended she was talking to them from the level 
of a fellow-sinner saved by grace. When she saw that 
Ida’s mother, who didn’t speak, but understood, English, 
was crying, she felt that the party had not been in vain. 
Won by the sweet informality of the whole, they talked 
freely, one by one, after a few moments, of the doubts, dis- 
beliefs, and fears that harassed every heart. The teacher 
realized how mistaken she had been when she supposed 
that these mothers never thought of the future life, and had 
no concern for their souls—realized that in every human 
heart 

** There are yearnings, longings, strivings 
For the good it comprehends not."’ 


At last the Sunday-school teacher was really in touch 
with the mothers of her scholars, They parted when the 
evening shadows lengthened, with firm handclasps, and 
here and there a whispered word of hope, each heart ten- 
der with sweet influences, each soul alight with the vision, 
blurred and indistinct, nevertheless a vision, of the Word 
made flesh.—Ziisabeth Ferguson Seat, Norwood, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 2 


Her Teacher 


A very great preacher had come to the city. 
crowded to hear him. He thrilled all hearts, 

** Miss Elizabeth, why did you not go to a single 
service ?’’ 

**You know I heard him many times last year,’’ Miss 
Elizabeth replied. 

**Yes; but he is so wonderful,—he has such a message 
for every one! Ido not see how you could -have stayed 
away.’’ 

**] had work to do,’’ said Miss Elizabeth, ‘‘and no 
strength for extra meetings at night. Then I have found 
that no man can teach as wonderfully as the Word of God. 
Take your Bible alone with God, wait for him to speak, be 
like Samuel in waiting attitude, and the message will come. 
Last summer I had to miss one of those wonderful ser- 


People 


mons. When they came home, they told me I had 
‘missed’ so much, ‘Oh no,’ I replied; I had my mes- 
sage.’ It was just one verse, It was the lesson of my 


life: ‘I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his 
word do I hope.’ The next day the man who had felt so 
sure I had lost irreparably was also obliged to stay home. 
He told me afterwards he, too, had had his message in the 
solitude, It was better than any man’s,’’ 

Miss Elizabeth had had ill health and various disap- 
pointments, and, natwally a student, was often not even 
equal to Bible study. But she would read the Book, and 
she had learned to ‘‘ wait for the Lord.’”” She had had to 
be much alone. Those quiet hours in her room had shown 
her so much! It was indeed good to get the thrilling mes- 
sages that men of God brought, but to her it seemed sad 
that so many were unable to find God except as special 
services drew them. No teacher taught her as he did in 
quietness. 

We live in such a whirl! Do we not need, too, to learn 
to find God, not in the great and overwhelming manifesta- 
tions, but in the ‘‘still small voice’’ that only speaks 
when we are ‘‘ waiting’’? She continued: 

**The Holy Spirit comes so gladly, so freely, to all who 
do not hinder his coming! Oh, you who are perhaps 
leaders and guides, have you learned to sit and wait? Do 
you feel you must go to others for inspiration? Do you 
need the rush of the marketplace, of great deeds? Or 
have you found God sufficient,—‘a very present help’? 
Have you found that your study of the Bible itself, all pos- 
sible helps to that study, of no avail unless you have waited 
first before God in prayer, and in silence for his interpreta- 
tion? And, having thus waited, have you not found that 
he supplied the strength, the fresh thought, the plan of 
work, the courage to undertake? Has not his grace 
proved ‘sufficient’ for all needs? Has not he guided 
a unwilling “me into ways far better than you could 

ve devised ? as he not ‘out of weakness’ made 
strength? Has he not given you opportunities for service 
such as you never could have planned? And has he not 
oes you ‘ the peace that pansoth all understanding’? Has 

¢ not made you willing to do his will? Has he not shown 

u himself? ‘The lion of the tribe of Juda,’ yet he ‘a 
amb as it had been slain.’ Is any voice like his?’’ ~—- 
Have you learned Miss Elizabeth’s lesson ?—V. F. 7. 
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HE message had gone first to my house, 
and then was brought to the vestry five 
minutes betore service ; and it was 
urgent. To come at once to a house 
in the neighborhood, because some one 
was dying and desired to see a minis- 
ter. His time was very short, the letter went on 
to say, and it was desired that I should make no 
delay. It is the good rule of our profession to place 
the call of the dying and the bereaved before all oth- 
ers, to lay aside a sermon even in the crisis of its com- 
position, as well as to turn from any routine duty, that 
we may render quick aid in the black straits of life. If 
there had been any one to take the service, I should 
have thrown aside my robes, and hurried where death 
was on the threshold, returning for the sermon ; but I 
had no colleague, and I might not go. When the regi- 
ment charges, one must go with it, especially if he be 
the colonel, even though the dying lie at his feet, and 
then afterwards he may return and give aid. Through 
the prayers and through the sermon the message from 
the death-chamber ran like an undertone; and 
through my speaking there was the sub-consciousness 
of another place than the church, with its many faces. 
Within five minutes of the close of the service I was 
on my way te the house. When! reached it, I looked 
up, as one does as from an instinct in such circum- 
stances, to learn from the face of the house whether 
he has come too late. As it was night, the blinds 
were all down, and the house told no tale ; but the 
light in two of the upper windows suggested the sick- 
room and life. And one felt thankful to believe that 
in a conflict of duty, between the many gathered for 
the public worship of God, and the one seeking help 
in the lonely journey through the valley of the shadow, 
the minister had done what was right, and had failed 
neither. 
a 
Ministers are quick in reading faces,—not through 
our natural insight, but through long practise in sen- 
sitive circumstances,—and before the servant spoke, 
1 was certain that Death had not yet entered, although 
across her face was flung the shadow of his coming. 
God's dark angel was plainly near, but I was first, 
bringing the evangel to a human soul, whoever he 
might be or in whatsoever need. A minister trembles 
in his heart every time he mounts the pulpit steps, 
for indeed it is a solemn thing to preach the gospel 
to a crowd of people, who hear it each with his own 
state of mind and his own need, and who will never 
hear it again with exactly the same ears ; but it is an 
awful thing to carry the word of God to the man who 
is making his last journey. Nothing then must be 
said that is not sure, and nothing that is not needful ; 
and everything must be said with the clearness of 
light and the compassion of love. Under the power 
of the world to come, theories of the study and con- 
sciousness of one’s self are consumed, and as near as 
may be one naked soul is in contact with another. If 
aman can do his part here, he hath done it in the 
highest. If he has nothing to say now, what salva- 
tion can there be in his public speech ? ‘ 
The people of the house were only slightly known 
to me, and its head came downstairs to tell me the 
situation, and he came as one who made haste. He 
explained with a few rapid strokes of detail, as when 
one uses an etcher’s tools, ‘‘ that it is his wife's father 
—had come to pay them a visit. Not young, but a 
healthy, strong man, suddenly stricken down, and no 
hope ; might live till midnight or die any moment— 
could not, at any rate, see morning ; was a good man, 
if ever there was one—if any one was prepared to die, 
he was; but in great trouble about something—no 
one cov!d help him—and his daughter, heart-broken 
to see her father dying in such a state, had sent for 
me, because they had met me, and I was near at 
hand—hoped I would excuse the liberty they had 
taken, and But it was no time for social cour- 
tesies, and already, with one consent, we were moving 
to the stairs. 
As we went up, my mind was working and trying 
to get the atmosphere. The householder himself, I 
concluded, from what he had said and what I knew 
of him, which was not much, was a kind-hearted 
and good fellow, but not religious, and would not be 
able to appreciate any great affair of the soul. Very 
likely this man who had received so sharp a summons 





From the Snare of 
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was of another kind, and was sounding his way 
through some mystery of the spiritual life. When 
oné enters the presence of the dead, he walks softly ; 
and it is still more becoming that he should take the 
shoes from off his feet when he stands before the 
dying, for there is nothing in human life so solemn 
as the sight of a person passing from this world to 
the next. 

A nurse had been hastily summoned, and came 
occasionally from the background to render some 
service ; but his daughter claimed the charge of her 
father, and waited on him with herown hands. He 
had been raised in bed, and was sitting backed up 
by pillows, with the shaded light falling on his face ; 
and ere he saw me, or knew that I was in the room, 
for one moment I studied him. Before a man has 
come to seventy years of age, and I judged that he 
was more than that, the face has been largely 
dominated by the soul and the inner character 
carved thereon, and I made no doubt that this man 
who was about to make his departure had not only 
been honorable and well living, the kind of man 
who is faithful at home and abroad, but that he had 
been something more, and had reached the highest 
rank in the order of religious life—not only moral, 
but also spiritual; and at this time, when the light 
behind was illuminating the thin veil of humanity, 
there shone out the likeness of Jesus Christ; and 
before I spoke to him, I knew by signs which make 
the freemasonry of heaven that this was a Christian 
man. There was something else I also saw, but 
understood more dimly—that he was mourning an 
absent Lord. There was the wistful look as of a 
dumb animal, true and faithful, who had been shut 
out and could not get to his master. But why, I 
knew not. 

When I stood by his bed, he welcomed my coming ; 
but there was no joy in the look, only courteous 
gratitude, and very faint hope. It was a brotherly 
act of one disciple to another that I should answer 
the message, and it might be that I had some word 
for him, but If his Lord had shut the door, 
could any fellow-disciple open it? It was no time 
for ceremonial talk ; there was no need to ask if he 
were of Christ. The only question was this : What 
ailed him, that in the hour when most he needed the 
Master's presence, and the Master had promised 
most surely to be with his disciples, he was alone 
and helpless, stretching out poor, empty hands for an 
absent Lord? 





we 

‘What is it?’’ I asked, and asI looked on his 
gray hair and saw on him the marks of the Lord 
Jesus, I added ‘‘my father."’ And then he told me, 
with faint but clear voice, the darkness that had fallen 
on him. 

‘For fifty years] have been a believing Christian 
by the grace of God, and have followed the Lord so 
far as a poor man could. I have had times of 
fellowship with the Lord when he spoke to me and I 
spoke to him, and trysting-places at the Lord's Table 
and in many of the Scriptures. I have known days 
of tribulation, and he was with me, and I trusted 
he would have been near me at the end ; but now I am 
dying quickly, and alone, alone, with no Lord.’’ 
And as his voice wailed into silence, he searched my 
face anxiously to see, not whether I could help him— 
for what was 1?—but whether the Lord he missed 
had remembered him and sent some message of good 
cheer by my lips. 

‘« But how do you know he has forsaken you?’’ I 
asked my second question. ‘‘It has not been his 
way, and his word standeth : ‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.’ ’’ 

‘«T know the Scriptures,’’ he said hopelessly ; ‘* but 
they have been taken from me; they have gone with 
the Lord to whom they belong.’’ He was silent for 
a moment, and then began to explain— 

‘Once I had joy and peace; and I knew, when 
they came to my heart, that the Lord had also come. 
Even in sorrow and in pain, joy and peace. They 
were the fragrance of the ointment on the Lord, and 
I know that he abode with me; but now no joy, no 
peace, no feeling.'’ He repeated again : ‘‘ No feeling 
—cold, insensible, comfortless. I will trust to the 
end, but I am forsaken.’’ And then he repeated to 
himself, forgetful of our presence, the saddest words 
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in all religious poetry ; and it was curious to notice 
how they came to his memory with such distinctness, 
for it was only now he had made them his own— 


**No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone, 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


It were terrible if this good man should die in 
despair like poor Cowper ; for despair had come late 
to him, and he had traveled by a more sunny road 
than the poet of Gethsemane. 

** My heart is as a stone,’’ and he returned to his 
former words : ‘‘I feel nothing.’’ 

As he repeated ‘‘feel,’’ my message came to me, 
as when light cleaves darkness with a sword ; and he 
himself prepared my way by saying, ‘* Have you no 
word for me?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said with firm assurance, ‘‘I am sent 
with this word to you from the Master: ‘He that 
feeleth hath everlasting life.'’’ And I said it once 
again: ‘‘ ‘He that /ee/eth hath everlasting life." You 
remember,’’ I added, ‘it came from His own lips.’’ 

There was silence in the room so that we could 
hear his quick breathing, and the swish of the nurse's 
dress as she slightly moved and took some cordial 
into her hand. Then I saw a wonderful thing, and 
a mystery of the spiritual world. The shadow passed 
from his face as when the sun chases a fleeting cloud 
till it disappears on an early summer day. He was 
no longer shut out, he was within the door; he was 
no longer forsaken, the Master was beside him ; he 
was no longer in despair, but hope was shining in his 
eyes. 

‘*Not ‘ He that feeleth,,—he never said that, else 


wo to us as it has been in truth wo to me. ‘He 
that believeth’—that is what he said. Blessed be 
his name, ‘He that believeth.’ I believe,’’ he 


went on, clasping his hands, ‘‘I believe. Lord, thou 
knowest that I believe. Help thou mine unbelief. 
My soul is delivered from the snare of the fowler.’’ 

We knelt and committed him into the hands of 
the Lord, in whom he trusted, praying that he might 
have all joy and peace in believing, and an abundant 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom. Before morn- 
ing he had entered in, and I gathered from his daugh-_ 
ter that the trumpets had sounded as her father crossed 
the river. 
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Roy’s Backward Lesson 
By Emma F. Bush 
HE family were at the breakfast table when Roy 


’ Edwards came downstairs. He slid into his 
place between Dick and little Dorris, with a 
scowl on his face. As he drew the chair up to the 
table, he managed, by a quick turn of his body, to 
kick Dick and hit Dorris with his elbow at the same 
time. 

‘*Roy,’’ said his father quietly, ‘Is that the way 
we have taught you to say ‘good morning’? Let 
us see how well you can behave.”’ 

Roy whimpered. ‘‘I am behaving,’’ he whined. 

‘* Not very well, my boy,’’ said his father. ‘‘ Now 
sit up to the table and eat your breakfast.’’ 

‘*I want coffee,’ said Roy. 

‘*No,’’ said mama. ‘‘It isn’t good for you.”’ 

Roy scowled still harder. ‘I don’t want any old 
breakfast food. I want toast, and egg, and coffee,’’ he 
muttered, 

‘‘No,’’ replied his father. ‘‘No coffee anyway ; 
and you must eat your saucer of breakfast food be- 
fore you have toast or egg.”’ 

Roy's elbow gave an angry jerk, and knocked the 
spoon out of Dorris’ hand on to the floor. Another 
quick jerk, and her saucer of breakfast food followed, 
covering her dress with a sticky, milky stream before 
the saucer reached the floor, broken. Dorris burst 
into tears, mama rushed to rescue the dress, and sis- 
ter Ruth picked up the broken china and wiped up 
the floor. 

‘*Roy, you had better leave the table, I think,’’ 
said Mr. Edwards. 

‘*I wasn’t doing anything at all,’ cried Roy, shove 
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ing hischairyback against the wall as hard.as he could, 
and stamping over the floor toward the sitting-rogm. 

Mama sighed. ‘Another day when he got out of 
bed backward" she said. ‘‘It is worse and worse 
all the time."’ 

There was a crash from the next room, and Ruth 
and Dick rushed to see what the trouble was. 

‘«* Roy has broken Dorris’ best doll,'’ cried Dick. 

««] didn’t,’’ screamed Roy. ‘‘I only sat her up on 
the mantel-shelf and she fell off and broke herself.”’ 

«« That will do,”’ said his father. ‘‘ You have done 
mischief enough for one morning. Go upstairs to 
your room, Roy, and stay there until lunch time.’ 

Roy walked sulkily up the stairs and slammed the 
door of his room. 

They were all just as mean as they could be. A 
boy never could have any fun. Somebody always 
stopped it. Dorris was a cry-baby, papa always un- 
just, and mama—here Roy stopped, for the sorrowful 
look he had seen in mama's eyes made him feel 
ashamed. Well, he couldn't help it. Dick was always 

‘teasing him and making him feel ugly. It wasn't 
his fault things went wrong. | 

All at once he stopped grumbling, for right in front 
of him stood the queerest creature. 

‘*A fairy,’’ whispered Roy. ‘*I did not think there 
were any, really. But what a queer fairy."’ 

The queer little mite balanced himself in front of 
Roy, and, as he danced before him, grew larger and 
larger, until he was as large as Roy himself. 

Although he was facing Roy, his toes turned in the 
opposite direction, while part of his body turned to 
one side. He was dressed in a long, loose robe, 
something like the boys in his picture-book, who lived 
far away, and seemed to be all twisted, too. Even 
as Roy looked, he seemed to turn around and twist 
the other way, but as he looked again, he was facing 
him as before. 

‘* Do you do how,"’ remarked the stranger politely. 

Roy stared. - ‘*Who are you ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Backward bed of out got who boy the,'’ answered 
the stranger. As Roy still seemed puzzled he took 
him by the arm, turned him around once and a half, 
then gave him a shake, leaving Roy facing away from 
him, but still seeing him in the glass, at the same 
time repeating his remark. 

‘*Oh,"’ cried Roy. ‘‘I know what you say now. 
The boy who got out of bed backward."’ 

‘* Yes,"’ said his visitor sadly, and Roy could see 
in the glass the tears running up his cheeks to his 
eyes, ‘‘ the first one.’’ 

‘Is there more than one ?'’ asked Roy. 

‘* Heaps,’’ answered the visitor, ‘‘ heaps and heaps. 
More and more coming all the time. Look at me! 
I get more and more twisted every day.’’ ’ 

‘* Have you been that way long?’’ asked Roy. 

‘* About four thousand years,’’ answered the boy. 

‘Four thousand years’’ repeated Roy. ‘‘Why, you 
don't look any older than I am.’’ 

‘That's part of it,’’ answered the stranger. 

‘*Part of what?’’ asked Roy. 

‘«My punishment,’’ his visitor replied. 

‘You see it’s this way,’’ he said, seeing Roy look 
at him pityingly. ‘‘I thought it fun at first, and I kept 
on getting out backward every day. When you once 
begin it's much easier than the other way. 

I lived in a tent in the Great Desert, and people 
came from all around to see me. From all over the 
Desert they came on camels and horses. You see no 
one had ever behaved so before. Every one wondered 
what ailed me. At last, one day, I struck a horse 
which wasn't really a horse at all, but was a Desert 
fairy. She laid this spell on me, and I began to grow 
backward and twisted, as you see me now. Not un- 
til there is a day when no child in the whole world 
follows the example | set for thein can | be free."' 

‘And that has never happened,"’ said Roy slowly. 

‘No, and never will, I am afraid,’’ said the boy. 

‘*But,’’ he added, «‘I have a chance of release. If 
for thirteen times thirteen days one boy gets out of bed 
backward, I can be free, and he takes my place. I 
have been watching you with a great deal of interest 
lately, for you have only a few days more. See, you 
are growing quite crooked already."’ 

He waved his hand toward the glass, and Roy saw his 
head slowly turn toward his back, his feet turn around, 
and felt his whole body twisting out of shape. 

Frightened, he opened his mouth to scream, but no 
sound came. He grasped at the boy who stood beside 
him, but felt him slip from his gragp. At the same 
minute he felt himself whirled around for a second, 
then gently placed on the floor. 

He looked for the boy, but he was gone, just,the 
faintest little echo of a voice repeated, ‘‘ Remember, 
it's thirteen times thirteen."’ 

When the lunch bell rang a few minutes later, Roy 
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took his. place quietly, and all through the meal sat 
very quiet and thoughtful. 
What makes my boy so quiet ?"' asked mama, 
‘*I saw the Backward Boy,'’ Roy whispered, and I 
never will get out of bed backward again."’ 


‘I guess it was a dream,’’ laughed mama. ‘‘I 


te 


In the Heart of 


were fast asleep. 


55! 


looked in your room..twice this morning, and you 
After lunch you shall tell us all 
about it, and if the Backward Boy~only gives me 
back my sunny Roy once more, I shail not be sorry 
you met him in the ** Land of Dreams.’ 

MELROSE, Mass, 






<< 


the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twenty-fourth Letter: The Last Day on Our Way 


OW far away Damascus seemed! And 

Cesarea Philippi, and Dan, and even 

Capernaum and the Lake, were far dis- 

tant in the north. We had traveled days 
since leaving them, riding steadily southward on 
our tireless horses. It seemed weeks to some of us, 
so crowded with the events and memories of cen- 
turies had those days been. And now we were 
down in Judza, and before another sunset we should 
set foot within the walls of Jerusalem. We realized 
too, as we never had before, what it meant to Jesus 
and the disciples to go from Jerusalem up into Gali- 
lee, or for Paul to set out from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus. It had been a hard, tedious trip for us, with all 
the comforts and conveniences of a well organized 
camp. What must it have been to the travelers of 
twenty centuries ago! “The journey from New York 
to London is taken far more easily, and in ‘less time, 
than the trip from Damascus to Jerusalem in those 
days or in these. 

When Abram was bidden to get out of his country 
and from-his kindred, even after his father had brought 
him on the long journéy from Ur of the Chaldees 
northwest to Haran, he took Sarai and Lot and all 
their substance and ‘‘ the souls that they had gotten in 
Haran,’! and moved, evidently in a great caravan, 
southward into the land of Canaan. ‘‘And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place of Shechem, 

. and he removed from thence unto the mountain 
on the east of Beth-el, and pitched his tent, having 
Beth-el on the west, and Ai on the east."". At Shechem 
two days before we had visited the Samaritans, and 
now, almost in the footsteps of Abram, we were at 
Beth-el. But he kept on with his journey over the 
route that some day I hope I may take, the journey 
that the boy Joseph took against his will, and still 
centuries later Joseph and Mary took with the Christ 
child, —toward the south, or Negeb, the southern tract 
of Judah, and down into Egypt. 

Two generations after Abram’s time, his grandson 
Jacob set out from Beersheba toward Haran, the same 
journey that Abram had taken, but in the opposite di- 
rection. And Jacob ‘lighted upon a certain place [or, 
as the margin gives it, ‘the place’], and tarried there 
all night, because the sun was set ; and he took one 
of the stones of the place, and put it under his head, 
and lay down in that placetosleep. And he dreamed, 
and behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and the top 
of it reached to heaven : and behold, the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it. . . . And Jacob 
awaked out of his sleep, and he said, . . . this is none 
other than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven. ... And he called the name of that place 
Beth-el [that is, ‘The house of God’ }."’ 

There is a little village and a well at Beth-el, which 
is on a hill, and the ruins of a Crusaders’ church 
stand there.* Ona hill a quarter of a mile away are 
the ruins of a so-called ‘‘castle of Abraham,"’ and 
some consider that the site of the old Beth-el. The 
ancient road from jericho to Beth-el, which Joshua 
and his men followed after taking Jericho, in their 
attacks on Ai, was just béyond, and beyond that, to 
the east, rose the hill Ai. 

Standing together there in the open air, under the 
brilliant blue sky and bright sunshine of this place 
which was surely ‘‘none other than the house of 
God,"’ we raised the old hymn ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
thee."’ 

** There let my way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 
All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee !’’ 

1 My photograph of the place as we saw it, with our good drago- 

man, Shukrey.Hishmeh, on horseback, and the ruins of church in 


the background, was given in The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures for the last quarter.~-C.: G: T 


Dr. Benham, the Baltimore pastor whose life had 
been so miraculously saved at the time of his horse- 
back accident in Samaria, led us in a prayer of thanks- 
giving that we of to-day could see more than Jacob 
saw of old; that to us, as to Nathanael, it had been 
granted to see ‘‘the heaven opened, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man."’ 

Just out of Beth-el, as the Doctor and I dismounted 
for a photograph, I met an unusually refined looking 
young scribe, with his brass pen case and ink well 
and sharpened reeds. I showed him a useful little 
novelty that I carried with me, a ‘‘ perpetual pencil,"’ 
loaded with sharpened tips of lead that come into 
place by a touch of the finger. He was extremely 
interested in it, and after I had explained it as well 
as I could without either of us being able to speak 
the other's language, showing him how to eject a used 
lead, and how to ‘‘load up"’ from the end of the 
barrel, I handed the pencil to him and made signs 
that I wanted him to keep it. He was quite over- 
come with gratitude. At my request he wrote his 
autograph in ink in my note-book, and bade us a 
grateful and respectful farewell as we rode away. 

Passing Beeroth, a stony height, one of the cities of 
Benjamin, we came to Ramallah, the ancient Ramah, 
and turned our horses’ heads into the courtyard of 
‘*Hishmeh’s Bellevue Hotel and Camp,”" a well- 
kept, attractive hostelry belonging to Shukrey and his 
father. Ramallah is only five milés north of Jerusa- 
lem, so we were to take a comfortable luncheon at 
the hotel, and have a glimpse of the interesting vil- 
lage, before pushing on over our last stage of the 
journey. Shukrey’s mother and his little daughter 
entertained us most hospitably, and we had some 
Oriental bread there for the first time at its best, piping 
hot,—a treat indeed. There was plenty at Ramallah 
to interest us. The Friends’ Mission there, under Dr. 
Edward Kelsey, is a marvel of attractive cleanliness and 
godliness. As Dr. Kelsey was showing me through 
the neatly furnished bedrooms and washrooms of the 
girls’ apartments, he told me of the comment made 
by one of the Turkish officials a short time before, 
when on a trip of inspection. As he looked with in- 
terest at the cleanly tubs and basins and spotless 
towels, the official nodded his approval and said to 
Dr. Kelsey : ‘‘ That's right, that’s right ; teach ‘em 
to be clean, —that's all they need to know."’ 

But the boys and girls of the Ramallah mission are 
learning more than how to use soap and water ; they 
are being led on, step by step, into a knowledge of 
all the best things of life, and best of all, into ‘‘the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord."’ 

Over the doorway of one of the houses at Ramallah 
I saw some striking looking marks in bright red. The 
keystone of the arch of the doorway had a cross and 
two stars roughly scrawled. And there were feather- 
shaped marks, pointing downward, one on each stone of 
thearch. From the young Armenian who was acting as 
my guide through the town, I learfied that these were 
marks of fresh blood, placed by the native Christians 
over their doorways at Easter, in imitation of the orig- 
inal rite of the Passover, when the children of Israel 
were to kill the Passover lambs, and ‘‘ take a bunch of 
hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the basin, 
and strike the lintel and the two side posts with the 
blood that is in the basin.'" How my heart leaped as 
I realized the significance of what I saw, and its link- 
ing with a rite that had in it perhaps a greater depth 
of meaning than has yet been dreamed of by modern 
scholars, in its light on the mystery of the blood 
atonement of the Lamb of God! I did not know 
whether the marks of fresh blood would show in a 
photograph or not, but I risked it, and one of the 
finest negatives that I brought with me from the East 
turned out to be the picture | made of that blood- 
stained dootway, every mark of the symbol of life 
coming out sharp and distinct. How my father 

( Continued on page 558) 
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THE LIFE STORY OF H. CLAY: TRUMBULL 
To Be Begun in an Early Issue of The Sunday School Times 


Ww" Gurdon Trumbull (the father of H. Clay 
Trumbull) was at his best in varied fields 
of service, he was in his own home,—clear-headed, 
incisive, honored, trusted, and loved. That home 
must have been an incentive to the younger genera- 
tion. There were generally nine at the table. Mrs. 
Trumbull had the rare faculty of entering heart- 
ily and sympathetically into the work and thought 
of others, while the father was ever on the alert to 
interest and stimulate his children to careful thought. 
He was wont to bring about a discussion by seeming 
to take the obviously wrong side. Sweeping gener- 
alities were challenged, opinions uttered were not 
allowed to stand without known and stated reasons. 
For example, Mr. Trumbull would strive to estab- 
lish the saying of the French cynic Rochefoucauld, 
that no misfortune can happen to another that does 
not bring some kind of pleasure to one’s self. Then the 
sparks would fly until the gentle mother would cry, 
protestingly, ‘‘ Father, you have them all confused !"’ 
‘¢ That's just what I want !"’ would be the quick and 
smiling reply ; and the young people, with sharpened 
wits, would have had another lesson of the sort that 
helped to make every one of these Trumbull children, 
as they grew to maturity, keen-eyed for truth, and by 
no means easy to overcome in an argument. Gurdon 
Trumbull made his children think. 


CONTEMPTUOUS disregard of consequences 
when doing the right was a part of Henry Trum- 
bull's very nature. He kept himself under control. 
This spirit of his was shown in a battle with self on one 
occasion which would ‘have seemed to most young 
men to offer no occasion for a battle at all. 

The young clerks in the office had fallen into the 
habit of borrowing from the chief engineer's desk, in 
his absence, an inkstand containing a special ink. 
Henry accepted this habit as one of the office prac- 
tises, and one day was using the inkstand when his 
chief needed it at once. Sending into the room 
where the clerks were working, he had the young 
scribe and the borrowed inkstand brought before 
him. 

‘‘Henry,"’ he said, with kindly emphasis, ‘‘I want 
that inkstand to remain on my desk at all times. 
You must never take it away.”’ 

‘I'll bear that in mind, sir,’ answered the young 
man, and went back to his work. 

A few days later the ink was missing when the 
chief had occasion to use it. Stepping to the door 
of the clerks’ room, he called, sharply, ‘‘ Henry !"" 
Young Trumbull quickly followed him into the next 
room. ‘‘Henry,'’ he cried, ‘‘what did I tell you 
about that inkstand?’’ 

‘* You told me not to take it away again.*’ 

‘Yes, and..I--meant it. Now, bring it to me at 
once !"" y 

Henry passed into the clerks’ room, lifted the miss- 
ing inkstand from the desk of another, and carried it 
to his chief. As he placed it in its proper place, and 
started to leave the room, Mr. Ashburner looked se- 
verely at him. ‘‘Henry,’’ he said, emphatically, 
««never let this happen again."’ 

“T'll bear in mind what you say, sir,’’ was the 
quiet answer. 

Later in the day the clerk who had been at fault 
manfully explained the whole matter to his superior. 
Henry was at once summoned. With an earnest and 
troubled look, Mr. Ashburner received him. ‘* Why 
didn't you tell me this morning that you hadn't taken 
that inkstand ?"’ 

** You didn’t ask me sir,’’ replied Henry. 


The Life and Letters of Henry Clay Trumbull, 
missionary, soldier, political speaker, author, edi- 
tor, are now under preparation by his son-in-law, 
Philip E. Howard, for ten years Dr. Trumbull’s 
intimate co-worker on The Sunday School 
Times, and now the publisher of the paper. 
Selected portions of the biography will appear 
exclusively in The Sunday School Times, in 
serial form, beginning in November and con- 
tinuing during the winter and spring. A few 
extracts on this page give a hint of the character 
of the work. 








The chief was somewhat nonplussed. He had 
found men ready enough to lay blame upon others, 
but not so ready to keep still when even a word of 
denial might clear them. Henry Trumbull’s refine- 
ment of moral’vision was a revelation to him. The 
interview was closed with an apology from the chief, 
and Henry went back to his desk. He was building 
character while helping to build railroads. 


N NOVEMBER 16, 1851, when twenty-one 
years of age, he wrote to his sister Mary : 


**You would hardly recognize your brother, the ‘ Hen 
Trumbull,’ ‘beau general’ of Stonington, the particular 
young ‘devotee of fashion,’ the zealous: worshiper of new 
cravats and tight boots, the leader of the Stonington Band 
of Loafers, in the plodding and industrious clerk in the 
office of the Hartford & Willimantic R. Road Company, 
who, with soiled linen, carelessly tied cravat, thick boots, 
and a suit of clothes that were long since renounced as 
unfit for. further wear in Stonington, quietly walks down a 
back street to the R. R. office at 3% past 7 0’clock each 
morning, and there scratches away, copying unintelligible 
and unmeaning legal scrawls, or foots up column after 
column ‘of tedious figures, until % past 9 in the evening, 
with the exception of % hour each at dinner and supper ; 
who declines all invitations to parties, sewing societies, or 
*sociables,’ who cannot find time to attend concerts, lec- 
tures, or places of amusement; who has called upon but 
one young lady, and upon her but once, since his arrival in 
Hartford to enter upon his new duties ; whose only read- 
ing consists of ‘Day Books,’ ‘Cash Books,’ and ‘ Letter 
Books,’ and whose only comfort is in writing home once a 
week, in hearing from mother as often, and in occasionally 
meeting a Stonington acquaintance upen the arrival of the 
Eastern train. 

‘* Yet, Mary, notwithstanding that there is such a change 
in my situation and habits since my arrival in Hartford two 
‘months since, will you believe it, I am as. happy as a 
‘clam’ is generally supposed to be when a high tide and 
a full sea protect it from all dangers of hoes and rapacious 
bait-seeking ravishers. 

** Already have I given up all the little ambitious aspira- 
tions I might once have indulged, and have determined to 
find enjoyment and satisfaction in devoting myself con- 
stantly to my employment, and forgetting all pleasures I 
have heretofore enjoyed. You may possibly doubt this, 
but it is really so.’’ 


AMED for a political warrior while the smoke 

of a fierce political battle still hung over the 

land, Henry Clay Trumbull was to find in that fact a 
groundwork for intense political interest throughout 
his life. Even in the midst of the doubtful and trou- 
blous politics of Pennsylvania, where he lived in his 
later years, his vision and his vote were never doubt- 
ful in any issue. Young men were wont to go to him 
for a clarifying of their ideas on coming elections. 
His judgment of men and measures was keen, and he 
was never confused by the wild attacks of an oppos- 


ing party upon the candidates of another, or by the 
party picture ot its own candidate with a halo poised 
over a head which he knew to be perhaps more de- 
serving of the noose. 

Thus, in 1844, when Henry Clay and James K. 
Polk were the presidential candidates, one can imagine 
young Henry Clay Trumbull’s devotion to that con- 
test. And, as if designed to still further inspire that 
fiery young Whig, his father’s house fronted on the 
village square, and the halyards of the village flag- 
staff led out from the observatory on the house. It 
was Henry's special duty to hoist Old Glory to the 
head of that flagstaff every morning, and to gather in 
its precious folds every night. That of itself ought to 
make a good American of any boy! It is no foolish 
sentiment that in our own day has set the flag flying 
from the public schools of our nation. Whena school- 
boy is permitted as a mark of honor to raise that flag, 
he is lifting his own ideals of his duty to the United 
States, whether he himself knows that blessed fact or 
not. 

a 
HE thought that his brother, so young in the 
Christian life, should attempt to teach a Sunday- 
school class, aroused Henry to an expression of -con- 
cern which gives light upon his exalted idea of the 
new opportunities and obligations disclosed by his 
and his brother's resolves. To his mother he wrote : 


‘* You mentioned in your letter that Tommy had volun- 
teered his services as a teacher in the Sabbath School. 
Now I have no desire to dictate to him as to his course, 
nor do I know how the Sabbath school at Stonington is at 
present situated as regards teachers suitable to instruct him 
or scholars of his age, but it does seem to me that he 
could get more good from being under the instructions of 
a teacher who was one hour older than himself in the 
Christian life, than he could by teaching others, 

**To show to Tommy that I feel the truth of what I say, 
and that my remarks are not prompted by an underesti- 
mate of his abilities, I will merely state that feeling my 
own ignorance of spiritual things and of the duties of a 
Christian, I myself commenced attending Sabbath-school as 
a scholar at the Center Church last Sabbath morning. I 
believe that I am the oldest or one of the oldest scholars 
in the school. but I felt that I was a babe in grace, & that I 
should desire the sincere milk of the word, that I might 
grow thereby, and I therefore asked admission into the 
school as a scholar, to learn the same lesson each Sabbath 
as that learned by the children eight years old.” 


CLAY TRUMBULL believed in prayer, with a 
* belief that kept nothing in reserve. This was 
as true in his Sunday-school superintendency work 
as elsewhere. A Christmas party for the school 
had been under consideration. The day was close 
at hand, and the sleigh ride which had been planned 
as the chief feature of the day's enjoyment was ap- 
parently not to be. For the weather was moderate, 
there was no snow or sign of snow, and to all ap- 
pearance a fair spell had set in. What could be 
done? The plans could not be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

But all this was the Lord’s work, reasoned the 
superintendent, and he could trust Him. So he ad- 
vised all to go on with the plans for the sleigh ride, 
and prayed for snow. During the night before the 
appointed day the ground was covered to a sufficient 
depth with a snowfall that lasted just long enough for 
the ride. 

That experience was never forgotten by the super- 
intendent, or sophistically set aside as an accident. 
He knew no accidents. The Saviour was his friend. 
Was not that enough ? 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16 , 








2 Kings 4 : 25-37. (Study vs. 8-37. 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER 16. ELISHA AND THE SHUNAMMITE 


Read 2 Kings 4 : 8-16; Luke 7: 11-17.) Memory verses: 32-35 
. Golden Text: The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Rom. 6 : 23.* 
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COMMON VERSION 


25 So she went and came unto the man of 
God to mount Carmel. And it came to pass, 
when the man of God saw her afar off, that 
he said to Gehazi his servant, Behold, yonder 
is that Shunammite : 

26 Run now, | pray thee, to meet her, and 
say unto her, Js it well with thee? is i¢ well 
with thy husband? és i¢ well with the child? 
And she answered, /¢ is well. 

27 And when she came to the man of God 
to the hill, she caught him by the feet: but 
Gehazi came near to thrust her away. And 
the man of God said, Let her alone ; for her 
soul is vexed within her: and the LORD hath 
hid it from me, and hath not told me. 

28 ‘Then she said, Did I desire a son of my 
lord? did I not say, Do not deceive me? 

29 ‘Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy 
loins, and take my staff in thine hand, and go 
thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him 
not ; and if any salute thee, answer him not 
again: and lay my staff upon the face of the 
child. 

30 And the mother of the child said, 4s the 
LORD liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


25 So she went, and came unto the man of 
God to mount Carmel. 

And it came to pass, when the man of God 
saw her afar off, that he said to Gehazi his 
servant, Behold, yonder is the Shunammite : 
26 run, I pray thee, now to meet her, and say 
unto her, Is it well with thee ? is it well with 
thy husband ? is it well with the child? And 
she answered, It is well. 27 And when she 
came to the man of God to the hill, she caught 
hold of his feet. And Gehazi came near to 
thrust her away; but the man of God said, 
Let her alone: for her soul is ' vexed within 
her ; and Jehovah hath hid it from me, and 
hath not told me. 28 Then she said, Did I 
desire a son of my lord? did I not say, Do 
not deceive me? 29 Then he said to Gehazi, 
Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thy 
hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man, 
salute him not; and if any salute thee, answer 
him not again : and lay my staff upon the face 
of the child. 30 And the mother of the child 
said, As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
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there was neither voice, nor hearing. Where- 
fore he went again to meet him, and told him, 
saying, The child is not awaked. 

32 And when Elisha was come into the 
house, behold, the child was dead, and laid 
upon his bed. 

33 He went in therefore, and shut the door 
upon them twain, and prayed unto the LORD. 

34 And he went up, and lay upon the child, 
and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his 
eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his 
hands: and he stretched himself upon the 
child ; and the flesh of the child waxed warm. 

35 Then he returned, and walked in the 
house to and fro ; and went up, and stretched 
himself upon him: and the child sneezed 


‘seven times, and the child opened his eyes: 


36 And he called Gehazi, and said, Call this 
Shunammite. So he called her. And when 
she was come in unto him, he said, Take up 
thy son. 

37 Then she went in, and fell at his feet, 
and bowed herself to the ground, and took up 
her son, and went out. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


child ; but there was neither voice, nor ? hear- 
ing. Wherefore he returned to meet him, and 
told him, saying, The child is not awaked. 

32 And when Elisha was come into the 
house, behold, the child was dead, and laid 
upon his bed. 33 He went in therefore, and 
shut the door upon them twain, and prayed 
unto Jehovah. 34 And he went up,gand lay 
upon the child, and put his mouth upon his 
mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his 
hands upon his hands: and he ® stretched 
himself upon him ; and the flesh of the child 
waxed warm. 35 Then he returned, and 
walked in the house once to and fro; and 
went up, and ‘stretched himself upon him: 
*and the child sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes. 36 And he called 
Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunammite. So 
he called her. And when she was come in 
unto him, he said, Take up thy son. 37 Then 
she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed 
herself to the ground ; and she took up her 
son, and went out. 


leave thee. And he arose, and followed her. 
31 And Gehaai passed on before them, and 
laid the staff upon the face of the child ; but 


lowed her. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OES God ever send anything into our lives that 
will injure us ? Does he ever permit anything, 
from which there is no escape, that will work 

injury to-us? See what your pupils think about 
this. Get them to suggest the worst thing that 
might happen to them which would be beyond their 
control, and then let them decide whether it should 
be considered as a real injury or not. Of course we 
are not talking about injury tothe body, but injury 
to self. 

These. is no such thing as being injured in God's 
service. There will be pain and suffering; plenty of it. 
But the world needs men and women, boys and girls, 
who live on day by day in absolute refusal to tolerate 
the idea that anything can happen to them that 
ought not to happen, or that anything that does hap- 
pen which is beyond their control is going to injure 
them. There was a woman living three thousan 
years ago in Shunem who had a good deal of this 
spirit, though she knew nothing of Jesus Christ as 
you and I know him, and even her knowledge of God 
was not as full and rich as ours. But she knew 
one of God's special ministers (what does ‘‘ minis- 
ter” mean ?), and she had come to have such abso- 
lute confidence in that man that she refused to break 
down under trouble that would have prostrated most 
women. 

After some such introduction as this, get your 
geographical bearings with your class by five min- 
utes with Dr. Hurlbut’s geography lesson, as given 
on this page. Notice Mrs. Howie’s comment on the 
two Carmels, in her first paragraph. Show the photo- 
graph of Shunem which the writer took there last 
April (in the set of Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures), and, if you wish, let the |g know what a 
contrast there is between the place to-day and the 
place as it probably was in Elisha’s time, by looking 
up the brief description of Shunem and Nain given 
at the close of the Pilgrimage Letter on page 474 of 
the Times of August 27. For your own further 
locating of the incident, Professor Beecher’s first two 
paragraphs give a glimpse of the thorough way in 
which such a scholar must take into account all the 
events of a complete section of Old Testament his- 
tory in order to locate a single event. 

Ow you are ready to take up the interesting story 
that is before us. © not fail to tell the whole story, 
—the lesson verses give only half of it. It begins 
back at the eighth verse of 2 Kings 4. Tell what- 
ever you need to yourself, but get your pupils to tell 
all they can. 

Whether or not Elisha had any suspicion that the 
woman whom he saw coming was in trouble, he 
showed instant readiness to serve her. Have we 
that same readiness to help others, especially when 
we know they need help? Look at Dr. Goss’ search- 
ong Comet in his first paragraph. 

‘© not let your pupils suppose for a moment that 
the words which the mother spoke to Gehazi upon 
their meeting on the road were intended to deceive. 
Professor Beecher's comment on that verse expresses 
his belief that neither the servant nor the woman 
looked on the question as a request for information, 
or on the answer as giving information. Mrs. Howie, 


I will not leave thee. 
31 And Gehazi passed on before 
them, and laid the staff upon the face of the 


And he arose, and fol- 
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* Gotpen Text (Am, Rev.).—The free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
1 Heb. sitter. * Heb. attention. *% Or, bowed himself * Or, and embraced the child 
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woman's confidence was justified. May not her atti- 
tude and actions in all this agonizing experience 
stand for that instant turning to the Father which 
we need to-day in every emergency and burden that 
comes to us? This is not just the view of the 
woman which is suggested by Dr, McLaren this 
week. He speaks of her temper and anger. Yet the 
Bible does not mention that. She was human, of 
course; and like any other human, boy- bereft 
mother, she must have been grief-stricken and re- 
bellious. But in her grief she made straight for the 
one whom she had come to trust beyond all othefs, 
and her every action and directness seem to betoken 
confidence that nothing wrong could happen while he 
was in charge. She only wanted to lay the case be- 
fore him; the rest was in his hands. hed that is all 
we need to do with our troubles,—but we have a 
mightier friend than Elisha, and we do not need to 
cross the Plain of Esdraelon to reach Him. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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What is given in hospitality is more than gained 
in helpfulness. 





Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 








Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 





in her second paragraph, describes an interesting 
experience of her own in connection with a case of 
fatal illness on Mount Lebanon last January. 

But when the woman reached Elisha, and he saw 
her face, and she had fallen at his feet, and then 
lifted up her eyes and asked a question which was in 
effect as though she said : ‘‘ 1 did not ask for a son ; 
he came because you said he should,”—Elisha knew 
the truth. Were any other words needed? Profes- 
sor Beecher suggests that the mother stated the case 
in more words than are recorded, but surely her look 
and her question told the whole story. 

‘*The miracle that failed” is an interesting part of 
this experience. Verses 29-31 tell of the attempt and 
the failure. More than once in the Bible we meet 
with the instructions given to one on an important 
errand, to ‘‘salute not” any one on the way. Mrs. 
Howie explains the tediousness of an Oriental salu- 
tation, in her last paragraph. Why did Elisha’s first 
attempt to help, through Gehazi, fail? Dr. Mce- 
Laren’s fourth to sixth paragraphs are full of sug- 
gestiveness on this point. e cannot do our duties 
‘*by proxy.” Ten-foot-pole charity does not count 
for much, as Dr. Goss in his third paragraph shows. 
That old fable of the Chinese potter who flung him- 
self into the furnace, told in Dr, Banks’ last para- 
graph, is a striking illustration of the need of throwing 
self into our work. It is personal work that counts, 
—the next to last paragraph of Dr. Banks’ column 
shows this. . 

And so the boy was restored to life, by Elisha’s 
giving of himself to the effort, and the Shunammite 





if _it_made your pupils experts in Bible geography ? 


|* ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles,—one map 
being used for the first six lessons of the quarter, the 
other map for the second six lessons. It will be well 
te order the sets of pictures and maps mailed to the 
teacher’s address; the teacher will then hand out to 
each pupil the map for the first six lessons, and, 
Sunday by Sunday, the picture for that Sunday, in- 
stead of turning over to the pupils all the pictures 
and both maps at the start. 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week, These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the Pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide, The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places that 
are suggested in this article week by week. The 
teacher can decide which she prefers to have the class 
do. To draw the map is preferable, but is just a little 
more difficult. The suggestions in the issue of Sep- 
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tember 17 (which are also given in a leaflet accom- 
panying each order of the Lesson Pictures) tell how 
the pupil can draw the maps ; if the teacher prefers 
not to have them attempt the drawing, she will disre- 
gard this and simply tell them where to write in the 
names of the places that are mentioned here week by 
week. The complete lesson map that usually ap- 
pears in this department will be a good guide to the 
teacher, or the maps in her Bible will serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson Ill 


Two places are named in this lesson, Carmel and 
Shunem, but to locate them we must place on our 
map the mountains in the land of Israel. 

1. Far in the north, just on the boundary line, are 
Mount Hermon on the east of Jordan, and Mount 
Lebanon on the west. 

2. We have already located Mount Carmel, but we 
draw from the Great Sea the line of the Carmel range 
almost to the river Jordan, 

3. A little to the north of the southeastern end of 
the Carmel range stands Mount Gilboa. 

4. North of Mount Gilboa is Mount Tabor, and be- 
tween Carmel, Gilboa, and Tabor lies a great plain, 
the Plain of Esdraelon, famous for many battles. 

5,6. Southeast of Mount Carmel are the twin moun- 
tains, Ebal on the north, and Gerizim on the south. 

Shunem, where the wealthy lady lived, was on the 
edge of the great plain, between Mount Tabor and 
Mount Gilboa. We mark it S. Note the woman's 
journey across the plain to Elisha at Carmel. 

Soutn Orance, N., J. 
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A ffiictions may fall to call our affections to rise. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D:D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


FTER the raising of the Shunammite’s son there 
was a famine of seven years, during which she 
sojourned’in the land of the Philistines. On 

her return, the king, in consultation with Elisha’s 
man Gehazi, restored to her her land (2 Kings 8 : 1-6). 
The natural understanding is that this king ae A 
horam, who was afterward overthrown by Jehu. 
This incident occurred not later than his eleventh 
year, since the overthrow occurred rather early in 
the following year. It follows that the seven years 
of the famine were those from the fifth to the eleventh 
of Jehoram, counted inclusively. A famine that 
lasts year after year is commonly due, in part at 
least, to political causes. In these seven years Shal- 
matiezer says that he made four or more (probably 
seven) campaigns west of the Euphrates, and that in 
in his eleventh and fourteenth years, the fifth and 
eighth years of Jehoram, he gained great victories 
over Benhadad and his allies. We may infer that 
Syria and Israel fought one another in any odd years 
when they were not actively fighting the Assyrian, 
and this inference is confirmed by the biblical ac- 
counts. Shunem was sufficiently in the path of these 
various military movements to account for the fact 
that agriculture there became precarious in those 
years, 
: These considerations show that the raising of the 
Shunammite’s son is to be assigned to a date not 
later than the fifth year of Jehoram of Israel, the 
yéar in which we have placed the translation of’ Eli- 
ah and ofr two te lessons concerning Elisha. 

ost neturally, therefore, it belongs to the same year 
with these other events. The earlier incidents of 
the story, when Elisha was a frequent guest at the 
Shunammite'’s house, before the child was born, be 
long sevefal years back, in the reign of Ahab. °As 
the prophet’s word was then influential with the king 
or with the general of the army (2 Kings 4 : 13), it 
was probably before the persecutions under Jezebel 
began, and before Elijah’s -withdrawal from court 
(1 Kings 17). 

Time.—Say 900 B.C. biblical, 849 B.C. Assyrian. 

Place.—Mount Carmel and the Shunem region, a 
good many miles to the east. Shunem was a city of 
Issachar (Josh. 19 : 18). The Philistines occupied it 
before the battle of Gilboa'(1 Sam. 28 : 4). 

Persons.— Elisha, Gehazi, the Shunammite woman 
and her husband and child and servants. 


Verses 25-26.—Saw her afar off: So we must pic- 
ture the spot as one that commanded a distant view. 
—Run... to meet her, and say unto her, Is it well: 
Apparently Elisha does not guess that her errand is 
a sad one (v. 27). He simply wishes to show her the 
especial courtesy to which her social position and 
character and services entitle her.—/s 77 we//: The 
word means ‘‘ peace.” The question is not asked-in 
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order to obtain information,“but rather as a form of 
courteous greeting. .The revised versions.correctl 
omit the italicizing of is it."— And she shewerdd 
wel/: The revised versions are incorrect in not 
italicizing ‘‘it. is.” Her answer is not a statement 
for information, but simply a courteous return of the 
greeting. 

Verses 27-28.—She caught hold of his feet: Up to 
this point she has maintained her conventional self- 
possession, but now her grief overcomes her.— Came 
near to thrust her away: Gehazi fancies that he 
understands the duties of a body servant.—Le?/ her 
a/one; Elisha has-tact, and knows how to wait. 

Verses 29-31.—He said to Gehazi: Apparently the 
woman has stated the case, in addition to asking the 
questions recorded in verse 28.—Sa/lute him not, etc. : 
He is to regard his errand as of the utmost urgency. 
—Lay my staff upon the face of the child: What did 
Elisha expect to accomplish by this? For one, I do 
not know. , But he was showing sympathy, and try- 
ing to-do something.—/ wi// not leave thee: The 
same words which Elisha had used to Elijah (2 Kings 
2:2, 4,6) She needs the spiritual support of his 
strong manhood, and of his presence as the i ag 
sentative of Jehovah.— He arose, and followed her : 
From Gehazi's point of view she was unreasonable, 
but not from Elisha’s. They followed the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit, but we have no means of knowing 
whether they expected a miraculous relief. 

Verses 32-35.—In the modus operandi of the cure 
there are marked resemblances between this case 
and Elijah’s restoring of the son of the widow of 
Sarepta (1 Kings 17 : 17-24), but it is gratuitous and 
against the evidence to say that the two are different 
versions of the same story. It is to be noted that 
the cure in each case calls for strenuous exertion on 
the part of the te eg sired he child sneezed seven 
times: This rendering is better supported than that 


of the margin of the revised versions, though there 
is uncertainty as to the meaning. 

Verses 36-37.—Note the commendable prudence 
and reticence of the prophet and the woman. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 








- O SHE WEeEnt, anp CAME UNTO THE MAN OF 
Gop To Mount CarMeL.’’"—It is our duty as 
teachers to tell our pupils that there are two 

Carmels in Palestine, and both are mentioned in the 

Bible, and both, it is interesting to note, are asso- 

ciated with wise and good women. The earlier was 

a hostess of David, and the later of Elisha the 

prophet. The Carmel of Abigail is southeast of He- 
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bron (Josh: 15 -§5 ; Sam. 25°: 2). 
this lesson is north of Cgesarea, ‘‘ by the sea.” Both 
of these women mounted asses as they hasted on their 
errands of mercy and intercession. The first went 
down the southern Carmel,.and the second went up 
the Carmel of the north. 

‘*SHeE ANSWERED, IT 1s WELL.”—Last January a 
fine young man, a neighbor, took the smallpox. The 
authorities at once provided him with two old women 
as nurses, isolated him, put a cordon and a watch- 
man about his house. My husband suspected that 
the attendants were incompetent, but we could hear 
about the patient only through the matur,— the 
watchman,—and he, hearing from the nurses, in- 
variably answered inquiries ‘‘ 74i5 / #476 /”"—** Well! 
well! better!” But one night we were shocked and 
grieved at the screams of women and sobbings of 
men, which intimated to us that he had died, and 
now it is the convictiog of the neighborhood that the 
attendance was insufficient, that something could 
and should have been done to save the young man, 
who was an only son of his mother, and she a widow 
in Louisiana. But the ‘‘ Well! well! better !”’ stood 
in the way. Hardly ever, if at any time, can we 
obtain correct information as to the condition of a 
patient. They usually say, ‘‘He is well,” ‘‘ He 
greets you,” ‘‘He prays for your health.” For all 
this, I no more suspect them of motives to deceive 
than I do the Shunammite of prevarication when she 
said ‘* Well.” These are intended as polite answers 
to kind inquiries. Nevertheless, when death comes, 
not oy women, but men also, raise their voices and 
gesticulate, crying aloud and uttering lamentations ; 
and if this Shunammite was really an Oriental, her 
self-restraint was produced by her faith that the 
child which had been given her (2 Kings 4 : 16) would 
surely be restored to her. 

‘*Ir Any SALUTE THEE, ANSWER HIM NoT AGAIN.” — 
It is inadmissible to assume that Oriental exchange 
of civilities is always or usually insincere, and this 
view is borne out by the late Dr. Trumbull in his 
‘* Studies in Oriental Social Life.”” Nevertheless, to 
Occidental and American minds, Eastern salutations 
must seem prolix and tedious. My civil acquaintances 
ask first about my health, then about my family in 
general; then they begin to individualize about my 
children : *‘ Kief hal Theodora? Kief hal Canada,” 
etc., and the same idea is re-expressed in different 
words. Sometimes I meet a man clothed in black, 
wearing a stole. He salutes no man, and those who 
salute him he answers not again, but goes straight, 
and looks neither to the right nor to the left. He 
is a priest, carrying (concealed) the communion-cup 
to a dying patient. 

Suweir, Mr. LeEBANnon, Syria. 
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Absent treatment cannot be substituted for the 
human touch. 


The Carmel of 
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A Miracle Wrought with Effort 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS ‘‘ great lady” of Shunem showed singular 
strength of character, and a shade of masterful- 
ness, in the way she took her sorrow. She lays 

her dead boy on Elisha’s bed, fastens the door, does 
not tell her husband of the child's death, seems to 
need no participation by him in her grief, rides as 
fast as her servant can drive her ass across the whole 
length of the Great Plain to Carmel, somewhere over 
twenty miles, curtly answers Gehazi’s question with 
an ‘It is well,” which is not the utterance of pious 
submission, but of something very like its yo arenge 
and which harshly silences the questioner. ere is 
temper, as well as grief, in her heart. 

The same spirit is plain in her interview with 
Elisha, which is the first point to notice. She flings 
herself at his feet,—a gesture of entreaty, but no word 
comes from ‘her lips. She clutches his feet with a 
passionate clasp which scandalizes Gehazi, who, like 
great men’s attendants everywhere, is more eager 
than his master for his master’s honor, and perhaps 
had been ruffled by the * great lady’s” brushing of 
him aside a moment before. 

Perhaps we may distinguish being ‘‘ vexed” from 
being in sorrow, and see in it a hint that she was 
not taking her trouble with religious resignation. 
Her questions to Elisha confirm that oe of her 
feelings, for she does not ease her heart by telling her 
sorrow, nor translate her attitude into words by be- 
seeching help, but almost — her two questions at 
him as reproaches. They told him what was wrong. 
No doubt sorrow sometimes shrinks from telling 
its wo in plain, hard words, and it may be that 
she could not bring herself to say, ‘‘My boy is 
dead" ; but more probably there was anger mixed 
with grief, and she blamed Elisha for all this misery 
that had come on her. 

The attempt at a miracle which failed is the next 
point. Elisha says nothing to the woman. He has 





learned her trouble, and is unmoved by her wild 
words. He does not try to comfort her, nor does he 
speak any word of sympathy or consolation, nor does 
he promise anything. A strange reticence comes be- 
tween the two. The mother had not told her loss, 
the prophet does not tell his purpose of restoring the 
dea child, but they understand each other. The 
main point to notice in Elisha’s strange attempt to 
work a miracle by his ‘‘ staff” is that it failed, and 
was thereby shown not to be in accordance with 
God's will, ‘‘ The Lord” had ‘ hid” the death from 
him ; and seems to have similarly left him to his own 
devices-as to the remedy. 

We need not shrink from ocpreane that the 
prophet, when left to himself, fell into the vulgar 
error of supposing that his miracle-working power 
lay in a material object which had sometimes been 
used as the channel through which that power flowed. 
Therein he made much the same mistake as Moses 
had done when he struck the rock with his staff as if 
it had power in itself. Unwillingness to take the 
long, hot journey, probably on foot, may have had 
some part in his action, but, in any case, the failure 
of his plan stamped God’s disapprobation on it. 

The incident has often been laid hold of as show- 
ing the legendary character of the story, but it is only 
fair to remember that the story itself, by recording 
that ‘‘there was neither voice nor hearing,” gives us 
clearly to understand that that isnot the way to work 
mirackes. Magic is one thing ; miracles are quite an- 
other, and to identify them with it is to rob them of 
their true character. A further lesson may be that 
even a prophet ‘cim not raise the dead by proxy, or 
without putting himself into the work. And all 
workers for God and man may well take note that it 
will do no good to send Gehazi with the staff and to 
take one’s ease on Carmel. 


The final point is the miracle itself. The Shunam- 
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mi‘e s strong, mastertul character comes out in her 
refusal to leave Elisha. A mother might well have 
hurried after Gehazi to see what would come to her 
dead child. But if Elisha is under any illusion as 
to what his staff could do, she is not. Her hope is 
in him, not in his staff, and she will not be shaken 
off. She is like the Syrophcenician woman that 
would follow Jesus with her cries, and, as in her 
case, persistency born of a mother’s despair con- 

vers, ‘‘and he arose, and followed her,” perhaps not 
quite willingly. 2 , 

We note the privacy of the miracle,—Elisha shuts 
himself in alone with the child. How unlike Jesus 
who, with keen owe with a parent’s anxiety, 
takes Jairus and his wife into the chamber! The 
miracle, in its details, is modeled on Elijah’s in 
1 Kings 17 : 17-24, which, to a class of critics, is proof 
positive that it is a mere invention. But is it not at 
least as likely that the resemblance was the deliber- 
ate act of the prophet as of an inventor ? 

In detail, we note that the miracle was a process, 
not an instantaneous act; that it required ex- 
hausting effort from Elisha ; that it needed contact, 
and the impartation of his own vital heat. In all 
these respects it strongly contrasts with: Christ's mir- 
acles in general, and especially with those of giving 
life to the dead.. In them there is no effort ; the bare 
word reaches ‘‘the dull, cold ear” of death, and from 
somewhere they come back at the summons. Jesus’ 
hand, indeed, touched the bier at Nain, and lifted 
Jairus’ daughter, but the miraculous agent was in all 
three cases His word, and in all the effect was in- 
stantaneous. Elisha, too, began by praying to Je- 
hovah, which he is not said to have done before he 
sent Gehazi on his fruitless errand ; but Jesus works 
his miracles by his own power, and when once he 
preludes one of them, the raising of Lazarus, by 
prayer, he is careful to explain that he does so, not 
from any need to ask for power, but ‘‘ for the sake of 
them that stand by.” he contrast between him 
who is himself the life, and therefore the life-giver, 
giving of his own, and his servant who can only im- 
part what is given to him to impart, could not be 
more decisively shown. 

But this gradual impartation of life, the result of 
exhausting effort and of contact, may well stand as 
suggestive of lessons which all Christian workers— 
who should be precisely as numerous as Christians 
are—need to remember, but too often forget. It 
takes a good deal out of a man to raise the spiritually 
dead as it is the calling of all who are spiritually liv- 
ing to do. There must. be loving, close contact ; 
there must be the touch of heart to heart... There 
must be no shrinking from what may be repugnant 
in their condition. here must be patience, prayer, 
self-impartation. Then and only then may we hope 
that we too may be blessed by being made channels 
through which the power of Him who is the Prince of 
Life, and the very life itself, may flow into dead souls. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Our means do not take the place of His might. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
The Gift of God 
tee Sree fst God is eternal life (Golden 
Tr 2 


Text). oody once said: ‘‘] was out on 
the Pacific Coast, in California, and I was the 
guest of a man who had a large vineyard, and a large 
orchard. One day he said to me, ‘Moody, while 
ou are my guest I want you to make yourself per- 
ectly happy, and if there is anything in the orchard 
or inthe vineyard that you would like, help yourself.’ 
Well, when I wanted an orange, I did not go to an 
orange-tree and pray the oranges to fall into m 
pocket, but I walked up toa tree, reached out my hand, 
and took the oranges. He said, ‘ Take,’ and I took. 
God says, ‘ Take,’ and you do it. God says, ‘ There 
is my Son.’ ‘The wages of sin is death ; but the gift 
of God is eternal life." Who will take it now ?” 


A Mother’s Devotion 

And when she came to the man of God to the hill, 
she caught hold of his feet (v. 27). There is some- 
thing about a mother’s love that is more precious 
than anything money can buy. There is a story 
told of a man inone of our western cities who is many 
times a millionaire—a man who lived in a mansion, 
and had all the money to spend that he could desire, 
and yet he coveted something possessed by his negro 
servant. He said to the colored man one day: 
‘* Dick, what is it I see you reading so closely every 
little while?” ‘It’s a letter from my old mother 
back in Georgy, sah.” ‘‘Read me some of it ; you 
need not read it all to me.” And so the negro read 
portions of that letter. So interested did he beccme, 
and so hungry was his heart, that often afterwards 
the rich man would ask, ‘‘Isn’t it about time to get 
another letter from your mother?” And when it 
would come he would listen eagerly to the words, 


-to crowd about her. 
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painfully, and yet so lovingly written by that poor 
old ignorant colored woman down in Georgia. 


The Personal Touch 

And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put 
his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his 
eyes, and his hands upon his hands: and he stretched 

imself upon him; and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm (v. 34). The frail daughter of General Booth 
had preached her sermon and told her story, night 
after night, in a crowded room in the city of Paris, 
only to be mocked and jeered at by those who came 
At last, one night, with break- 
ing heart, she came down from her platform, walked 
through the crowd, and said to a poor fallen girl who 
sat in a back seat, as she took her face in her hands, 
and bent over and kissed her, ‘‘ My dear sister, I 
would to God that I could love you to Christ.” Pure 
lips like those had not touched the girl’s cheek for 
many a year. She raised her face, instantly started 
to her feet, and then staggered from weakness down 
the hall, and fell, the first one, at the penitent form. 
She became a leader in Christian work. It was the 
personal touch that did it. 


We Must Give Ourselves to Save Others 

And he went up, and lay upon the child, etc. (v. 
34.) Poussa, the great Chinese potter—so it is said 
in an ancient fable—after many vain attempts to 
make a porcelain set for the Emperor's table, despair- 
ing of making anything worthy of the royal accept- 
ance, flung himself into the furnace where he was 
giazing his masterpieces. And—says the legend— 
this was just the one thing needed, for such match- 
less beauty never was imparted before or since, mak- 
ing the wares the admiration of the world. So we 
cannot save others unless we = ourselves in com- 
plete self-forgetfulness and self-surrender to the holy 
work. 

New York City. 
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The heart is the secret of haste. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HEN ¢he man of God saw her afar off, he said, 
...7un... now tomeet her (vs. 25, 26). The 
figure of trouble ‘‘in the distance” is a su- 

preme test of character. Most people (alas !) take 
advantage of its remoteness tosneak around a corner 
or hide in a doorway until its bowed form has passed. 
Did you never cross the street to avoid a beggar, a 
poor relation, or a bankrupt ? Noman ever hid behind 
a newspaper to keep from seeing a woman standing 
up in a street car; nor walked around a block to keep 
from meeting an old friend who had suffered reverses, 
without making himself infamous. The mood of the 
old prophet was right. The form of trouble ap- 
proaching through the dust is not a misfortune, but 
an opportunity. Advance to meet it. Go out into 
the waves to help it, as the life-savers do along the 
shore of the resounding sea when shipwrecked sailors 
are struggling in the surf. 

Let her alone: for her soul is vexed within her 
(v. 27). This is the final appeal to pity,—when the 
souls of our fellows are vexed within them. What 
a tragic moment it is when the soulof a little child is 
torn with a wild gust of passion! It is the moment 
upon which many parents seize to scold or thrash 
them. To others itis a moment full of immeasurable 
— ; a strategic moment for a divine sympathy. 

ow, if ever, they need comprehension and help. 
That poor little soul, fluttering like an excited bird 
against the bars of its cage, must be soothed and 
calmed before it can be helped, and not abused. 
It is with sorrow, also, as it is with anger. The 
spirit becomes frantic, and dashes itself to pieces. 
Never be hard on people in a mental attitude like 
this. Shunammite woman’s. Let them alone. Give 
their souls a chance to grow calm,—like the agitated 
bosom of a storm-tossed lake. Inthe whole art of 
the education and the consolation of vexed souls there 
is no more important precept than ‘‘ let them alone.” 

And Gehazt... laid the <n ..» the child ; 
but there was netther voice, nor hearing (v. 31). It 
is impossible not to be struck with the symbolism of 
this incident. In a swift flash, there springs to light 
a fundamental law of life. A staff, a pair of tongs, 
a ten-foot pole, are powerless instruments of redemp- 
tion. From the upper decks of ocean steamers the 
wealthy passengers throw coppers down among the 
emigrants of the steerage quarters, just to see them 
scramble for the coins. What moral influence goes 
with the act? Quite.as much as with a great deal of 
our charity at long range. 

And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put 
his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his 
eyes, and kis hands upon his hands (v. 34). ithout 
the slightest apparent attempt to “‘ teach a lesson,” 
a universal law is written as ineffaceably upon 
human consciousness by this statement as the in- 
scription on the wall in Babylon. It is by this close, 
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personal contact (and by it only) that moral revolu- 
tions and spiritual regenerations are wrought. The 
other day Little Bill went fishing with his father, and, 
after a long, delicious afternoon, he pressed the 
paternal hand and said, ‘‘Oh, Papa! howI wish you 
were a little boy like me,—only, of course I wouldn't 
want you to have to go to school!" The grizzle- 
headed old fellow had been getting close to his son. 
Heart had touched heart. Soul life had flowed into 
soul life. Light never passed into flowers, nor elec- 
tricity into motors, more surely than character-build- 
ing — had passed from man to child in that near, 
vital, inseparable companionship. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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A good man is always remembered in bad times. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D D. 
Two Prayers in One: The Mother's and the Prophet's 


1. Prayer in Trouble : 

Came unto the man of God (25). 

Elisha was come... prayed unto Jehovah (32, 33). 
In my distress, .. . called upon Jehovah (Psa. 18 : 6). 
Call upon me in the day of trouble (Psa. so: 15). 

Day of my trouble . . . sought the Lord (Psa. 77 : 2). 
2. Immediate Prayer : 
Send me... that I may run (22-24). 
He arose, and followed her (30). 
Make haste. .. make no A be | (Psa. 70 : 5). 
I cry with my voice unto Jehovah (Psa. 142: 2). 
3- Solitary Prayer : 
He... shut the door upon them twain (33). 
Enter into thine inner chamber ( Matt. 6 : 6). 
Departed into a desert place... prayed (Mark 1 : 35). 
4- Earnest Prayer : 
She caught hold of his feet (27). 
Went up... lay upon the child (34). 
Entreated . . . with my whole heart (Psa. 119 : 58). 
In an agony... prayed more earnestly (Luke 22 : 44). 
5- Persevering Prayer : 

1 will not leave thee (30). 

Walked .... stretched himself upon him (35). 
Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 

I besought the Lord thrice (2 Cor. 12: 8). 
6. Answered Prayer : 
Opened his eyes. ... Take up thy son (35-37). 
Call unto me, and I will answer (Jer. 33 : 2, 3) 
ehovah is good. . . to the soul that seeketh (Lam. 3: 25). 
hey shall call. . . and I will hear (Zech. 13 : 9). 


ead 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the [nternational Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—2 Kings 4 : 8-24 . 
Tuesday.—2 Kings 4: 25-37 . 
Wednesday.—2 Kings 8 : 1-6 
Thursday.—Luke 7 : 11-17 é ©. 
Friday.—Luke 8 : 41-56. . . . . . «ss 
Saturday.—Psa. 116 ...... 
Sunday.—John 11; 18-27 . . 


a 
Death flees when love seeks faith. 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AM in the village of Shunem. I am in a little 
room, which has only a bed, a table, a candle- 
stick, and a stool. hose room is it? I am in 

that same room again, and on the bed is a dead body. 
Who is that? Howdid he come to die ? «Where is 
Elisha at this time ? On Carmel. See, there rides a 
woman in great haste, with her servant behind her. 
Who is she? To whom is she going? How far was 
that? (More than twenty miles.) Use your map. 
Here have some teacher tell the story of her coming 
to the prophet, up to the moment when Gehazi 
starts on his errand. NowlI see a man hurrying 
over the plain, with a staff in his hand, Name him. 
As soon as he comes to the woman’s house what does 
he do? Is there any result? But look. Who are 
this man and woman hastening across the plain? 
When Elisha comes to the house, what does he do 
first? Then what do you see him do? Mr. ——, 
when the flesh of the child waxed warm, what did 
the prophet do next? He walked to and froin the 
house. Now tell what took place. I am listening at 
the door of that little chamber, and I hear a noise re- 
peated seven times. What is that noise? Now the 
door of the room opens, and some one calls out. Who 
is that? Whom is he calling? When she comes, 
what glad sight does she see? At whose feet does 
the woman bow down ? 


. . . . ‘Given to hospitality "’ 
. . Elisha and the Shunammite 
. Another trial and deliverance 
A widow's son raised 
A daughter restored 
. . Praise for deliverance 
. . Christ our life 
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Now, having prepared some teacher for the ques- 
tion, ask him to give all the cases in the Bible of life 
restored, There are nine of them (excluding our 
Lord's resurrection), and three of them are in the 
Old Testament and six of them in the New Testa- 
ment. Find them for yourself ; it will do you good. 
Did this boy die again? Yes. So did Lazarus 
and Jairus’ daughter. So, then, this gift of life by 
the prophet was only a temporal gift. But there is 
another gift of life that God offers us that is better 
than this. What is that? Have the whole school 
here repeat John 3:16. That is the best gift that 
God himself can give to us. And now the question 
comes to each one, ‘‘ Have I accepted that gift of 
eternal life that is offered to me? If I have not ac- 
cepted it, what is the reason ? 
New York City. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psaim book ** Bible Songs "’) 


“Thine arm, O Lord, in ‘days of Psalm 116 : 1-19. 
old.”’ (167 ; I-10. 233: I-12.) 


‘*God loved the world so tenderly."’ :I 
**O bless the Lord, my soul."’ r wee “o¢ 69 : 1-5.) 
‘God of mercy, God of grace." Psal : wig 
*“O love of God, how strong and m 405408). 

ous,” (54: 1-5. 84: 1-5.) 
‘There's’ a wideness in’ God's Psalm 107: 1-7. 

mercy." (153: 1-7. 220: 1-7.) 
‘*God is love ; his mercy brightens.'" Psalm 29 : 1-6. 
** Child of God, be not discouraged."’ (28: 1-5. 43:1, 2.) 


The rod of prayer is mightier than the staff of a 
prophet. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work : Stories about Prophets and Kings. 


General Thought : Giving te God’s People Brings a 
Sure Reward. 


Lesson Story and Golden Text: The Shunammite 
Woman Gave a Home to Elisha. God Re- 
warded Her by the Gift of a Son. When the 
Child Died, God Gave Back his Life Through 
Elisha’s Prayer. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In a few weeks Christmas is coming, and we shall 
be planning what gifts we shall make to our friends. 
Perhaps we are wondering what gifts we shall receive, 
but the best thought of Christmas is the giving. I 
hope each one will plan some gifts to people who 
cannot return them, just to show kindness to others, 
because we love Jesus. Once Jesus said : ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall give. ... acup of cold water, only, in the 
name of.a disciple,... shall in no wise lose his re- 
ward. (First a for Sunday-school Christ- 
mas giving might be mentioned.) Weneed not wait 
until Christmas to show’ kindness: by giving, but 
should be ready to-do-it at any times 


LESSON, 


Our Bible story tells of a woman who gave a home 
to God's prophet, Elisha. You remember how he 
traveled through the land of Israel, speaking God's 
messages and doing his work. Often he passed 
throu i the village of Shunem, where people called 
him the man of God. A good woman noticed him, 
and invited him into her home to eat. After that, 
whenever he passed through Shunem, he stopped in 
that home to eat. Then the woman and her husband 
planned to make a little room for Elisha, where he 
could rest. Wasn't that kind? I think you children 
can make a picture of Elisha’s room. First, we need 
a square, leaving room for a door. (Allow the chil- 
dren to draw by simple squares the room and furni- 
ture, leaving details to the imagination.) In that 
country people use very little furniture, but the Bible 
mentions four things in Elisha’s room. Can you 
guess? A bed, table, seat, and candlestick. (Help 
suggest where each should be.) 

yr Elisha enjoyed this room, he wondered what 
kindness he eould show to these friends. He was 
willing to speak to the king or the captain of the host 
about them, but Gehazi, his servant, told him they 
had no child, so Elisha promised them a son, and it 
came true, and they were glad. 

Let me read what happened to the little boy after 
a few years (2 Kings 4 : 18-25 are plain). 

Mount Carmel was the very place where Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal had built two altars when 
God sentrthe fire in answer to Elijah’s prayer. Now 
Elisha was there, and saw the woman coming afar 
off. He knew her, and sent his servant, Gehazi, to 
ask if all were well, but she hurried on to Elisha, and 
caught him by the feet. Then Elisha knew that 
something troubled her very much. The servant 
tried to send her away, but Elisha said, ‘‘ Let her 
alone.” As soon as he knew about the boy, he said 
to Gehazi, ‘‘ Hurry, take my staff; do not stop by 
the way, and lay my staff on the face of the child.” 

That did not satisfy the mother. She said to 
Elisha, *‘ As Jehovah liveth, ... I will not leave thee,” 
So he followed her, They met Gehazi coming back, 
and he said, ‘‘ The child is not awaked.” (Read the 
description of Elisha’s prayer and efforts until God 

ave back the life of the child.) Then Elisha gave 

im back to his mother. She almost worshiped Eli- 
sha as she took up her son and went out. 

Do you remember Elisha’s request before Elijah 
left him,—‘* Let a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon ine”? He was like him in many ways. When 
you go home, ask your mother to read 1 Kings 17,— 
about another boy, whose life was given back be- 





cause Elijah prayed. He was the son of the widow 
who fed Elijah. 

Show a handful of grain. If I plant these, what 
must there be inside to make them grow? Life. 
Who gives life to seeds, plants, and animals? Only 
God can give it. Let us say together, ‘' Life is the 
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TERNAL 
gift of God.”” Now let us turn it around and write it, 
‘The gift of God is... Life.”” He gave life to 
each one of us. While we live in this world, we call 
it earthly life, because we live on this earth. (Insert 
Earthly.) 

Some kinds of life last just a little while, such as 
flowers, insects, etc ; some kinds last many years, 
such as trees, animals, etc. But God has promised 
to people who know and love and obey him, a life that 
lasts always, and we call that everlasting or eternal 
life. (Insert Eternal, as you drill on the word and 
Golden Text.) 


** To sing his love and mercy, 
My sweetest songs I'll raise ; 
And though I cannot see him, 
I know. he hears my praise. 


** For he has kindly promised 
‘That I may surely go 
To live among his angels, 
Because he loves me so."’ 
(Primary Hymnal.) 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OCATE onthe map Samaria, Shunem, the Car- 
mel range.’ Trace a path of Elisha from the 
capital of Israel northward to the village on the 

southern slope of Little Hermon, thence to the north- 
west across the rich plain of Esdraelon to Mount 
Carmel. ' Here probably was an altar where Elisha 
ministered at stated times.. On his journeys to and 
fro he found Shunem a convenient resting-piace. 
Translate the exquisite story from its stately Orien- 
tal simplicity into our Western language. When 
you have told it, these truths may suggest them- 
selves : 

A Holy Man of God Blesses the Homes Which 
Receive Him. Our Lord told his disciples to seek 
such homes in their ministry, and he said that their 
welcome into them would bring blessing (Matt.: 10: 
11-13, 41). Elisha was urged to tarry, eat, and be 
refreshed as he passed by the house of the Shunem 
family. Its mistress soon discovered that his charac- 
ter corresponded with his mission, and she welcomed 
his presence because of what he was (2 Kings 4: 9, 
10).. He did not seek to pay for her hospitality, for 
that would have been to put a false estimate on it. 
But he desired to respond in the spirit in which it 
was given. He had influence at court. He offered 
to procure for her honors which he would not accept 
for himself (4:13). But she showed him that she 
was more in sympathy with him than he had sup- 
posed. She was not ambitious to rank above those 
with whom she associated : ‘‘1 dwell among mine 
own people.”. Yet her home was childless. Elisha 
had influence with a higher than the royal court. In 
answer to his prayer, the greatest blessing came to 
her, the boon of motherhood. 

A Holy Man of God Draws the Confidence of Those 
in Sorrow. In the woman's great trial, she turned 
to him because he represented God to her. Grief 
waits not for public religious services, new moons, or 
Sabbaths (4: 22, 23). Her chamber of sorrow was 
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closed till the prophet could enter it. Show your 
pupils that, if they live near to God, opportunity will 
surely come to them to do service to his children. 
This is one of the rewards of doing his will. 

A True Friendship Seeks to Give the Best it Has. 
Elisha’s sympathetic spirit quickly divined the cause 
of the woman's —_ He took prompt steps to do 
this (4: 25-27). he servant’s coarser nature would 
have repelled her. When the sorrowing Shunam- 
mite sought the prophet, Gehazi became an imperti- 
nence. She had once urged Elisha not to give her a 
promise that would not be fulfilled (4:16). She had 
now only to remind him of that to let him know the 
loss that had befallen her. 

Instantly he put all his resources at her service,— 
his servant and his symbol of office. Godly friend- 
ship gives all that godly friendship can ask, Its 
claims are great. We cannot covenant with others 
to live before God without willingness to sacrifice for 
one another. When the time of need comes, such 
friendship gives freely. But what Elisha offered 
was by no means all that the woman asked. 

A True Friendship Costs All One Has. The wo- 
man’s sorrow absorbed her. Not Elisha’s official posi- 
tion nor his servant's help could satisfy her,—nothing 
short of himself. Putting aside all other engage- 
ments, he went with her to the darkened chamber. of 
death. He struggled there alone in prayer. He 
sought to give his own life to put life into that un- 
conscious body (v. 34). Mouth to mouth, eye to eye, 
hand to hand, he gave all the energy of his being to 
his mighty task till the supreme moment came msg 
he could restore the child to his mother’s arms (v, 36). 
His reward for his service was great. .The mother 
would not touch the boy whose returning life filled 
her soul with joyful. love till.she had fallen down at 
the prophet’s feet in mute testimony to his service. 

Impress on your pupils two beautiful lessons which 
are as finely illustrated in the Old Testament as in 
the New. he first is that those who cultivate love 
to God grow into noble courtesy. In this ancient 
story are illustrated the principles from which all 
right rules of, etiquet are drawn. Both the prophet 
and the home he visited were made happier and 
more useful through their coming together. From 
the yee of this acquaintance to the final scene 
when Elisha’s influence restored to the family their 
lost inheritance (2 Kings 8 : 1-6), there was a mutual 

iving and vo ly Bo ich enriched both, It is wise 

or those who have Christian homes, especially where 
there are children, to have guests that are truly men 
and women of Ged (Heb. 13: 1,:2).. Contact with 
them gives fine opportunity for the best culture, 
which is growth in Christian graces (1 John 4 : 7,.8). 

The second lesson appears directly in the story of 
the miracle. We cannot restore the dead to life. 
But many a guest who was a servant of God has 
— a yet higher boon to homes when, by per- 
sonal contact and prayer and struggle, he has brought 
to the son or daughter what is of far more value than 
physical life, —the spiritual life of the kingdom of 
God. It is coming nearer to heaven to know, and.to 
cause immortal souls to know, what it is to be quick- 
ened together with Christ, and to be raised up to- 
gether with him. 

Boston, 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elisha and the Shunammite 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 4 : 8-37). 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 


Foremost among the exquisite stories concerning 

the great leader of Israel is the charming picture of 
rivate life in a prosperous household related in the 
ourth chapter of Second Kings. The light it sheds 
upon the prophet is considerable. He is the ‘*holy 
man of God,” held in honor and in awe by the peo- 
le, accepting with dignity the attentions of the rich 

ady,, but distant even to her. He manifests the 
utmost delicacy and tact in dealing with her, ex- 
hibiting a phase of character not revealed so well 
by any other episode. 

A ‘‘ great lady " at Shunem took pleasure in show- 
ing hospitality to the prophet as he passed her dwell- 
ing, and finally persuaded her husband to build for 
him a modest but comfortable shelter, which she fur- 
nished in a simple way, and kept ever ready for the 
prophet’s use. Elisha was ee od touched by this 
thoughtful attention, and desired tc do something for 
her. 

He summoned her to his presence. Apparently 
this was a condescension on his part. He did not 
speak to her directly, but through Gehazi. She has 
her own pride, however. When Elisha asks whether 
he shall request some favor from the king or general, 
she replies with modest dignity that she needs noth- 
ing bestowable by them. ut Gehazi has divined or 
learned her seciet sorrow, and tells the prophet that 
she longs for a son. ‘ The depth of that unexpressed 
yearning is revealed by her outburst of protest 
against a deception by the prophet. In due time, 
as Elisha had promised, a son was born to her, 


















































































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16 


who became old enough to play in the 
Larvest field. 

One unusually hot day the lad, over- 
powered by the sun, died in his mother’s 
arms. Her mother love would not yield 
him up without one earnest appeal to 
the prophet through whom he had been 

iventoher. Evidently she knew where 
he was likely to be found, for without 
hesitation she requisitioned a steed and 
a servant, and hastened to Elisha. 

She had set all her hope on him, and 
would not be turned away from his 
presence. When she saw him, forget- 
ting all conventions, she threw herself 
in silent sorrow at his feet. The scan- 
dalized Gehazi would have thrust her 
away, but Elisha recognized the tokens 

>of some overwhelming sorrow, and 
waited for its expression. Her agonized 
outburst made the situation clear to 
him, and he directed Gehazi to go with 
all speed and lay his staff upon the dead 
child. The mother had little faith in a 
walking-stick, but much in the prophet. 
She would not leave him. So Elisha 
returned with her, and her son was re- 
stored to her fond embrace. 

This narrative puts into life-like form 
the relations between the great prophet 
and the beiter classes of Israel. He was 
universally respected and beloved; he 
maintained a dignified yet friendly 
intercourse with the independent and 
ruling classes; he was not their com- 
panion, but rather a sort of patron,—-too 
exalted a personage to permit famil- 
iarity, too genial in spirit to become 
inaccessible. He was a true father in 
Israel, glad to help any kind of need, 
but ever upholding Jehovah’s claim to 
be the Lord of his ~——_ The Shu- 
nammite gained faith, not in the man 
Elisha, but in the prophet who was 
given power to wield in Jehovah's name, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only the Bible 
and The Sunday School Times are necessary to fol- 
low these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage 
of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can 
hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Farrar’s detailed description of this 
mart in Expositor’s Bible, ‘‘ Second 

ings" (43-49) is well worth reading. 
Lumby’s commentary in the Cambridge 
Bible series may give some suggestions. 
Strachan, in the Hastings Dictionary 
(I, 694), has a good note. The incident 
really needs no explanation. Most of 
the histories give it a bare mention. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 


(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Limits of Prophetic Influence. 
(1.) Does this tale, along with the others, 
prove that a prophet reached with his 
influence very ae or rank among the 
people? (2.) What was likely to be the 
class of people with whom his influence 
counted for least ? 

2. The Shunammite. (3.) What po- 
sition would a ‘‘ great lady” in Israel 
occupy? (4.) What might we infer from 
this narrative regarding the position of 
women among the Hebrews? (5.) Did 
her reply to Elisha in verse 13 indicate 
pride ? 

3. Her Heart's Desire. (6.) Was it 
hard for Gehazi to penetrate her reserve 
and ascertain her dearest wish? (7.) 
Compare her reception of the promise 
of ason with that of Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel. 

4. Her Faith. (8.) What indicates 
her deep grief, but equally great deter- 



























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For an adult to neglect to drink at this fountain is a pity 
To deprive a child of its advantages is a serious wrong 


John D. Morris & Company announce the completion of the great anthology 


THE WORLD’S BEST POETRY 


and submit the following remarkable claims : 


The World’s Best Poetry contains the most perfect expression of the truths of life 
and the beauties of nature ever attained in any set of books. 
it is unique beyond all other works in the power to entertain, to create a love for the 
beautiful, to enhance the joy of living, and to attune to the infinite. 
it is the moat appropriately fashioned set of books, in paper, illustrations, and bind- 
any publisher. 


in yet is 
“iis an ideal zift work, because it is delicate, chaste, ornamental, inspiring, and of 


an 
EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD 


Priceless value. 
BLISS CARMAN, the distinguished Poet, and Editor of “‘ ‘I'he Literary World,” is the Editor- 
in-Chief, and has devoted the better part of two years to this work. He has been ably assisted by the 


following : 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. a 

Librarian Newberry Library, Chicago Clergyman, and Editor of ‘‘ The Outlook 
CHARLES FRANCIS RICHARDSON WILLIAM DARNALL MacCLINTOCK 
Professor of English Literature, Dartmouth Professor of English Literature, University of 

College Chicago 

CHARLES GEORGE POUCLAS WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D 

7 Pastor, First Congregational Church, 





-_ 
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Poet, Novelist, Writer on Nature 





Columbus, O.; Hymn-Writer 


FRANCIS BARTON GUMMERE 
Professor of English, Haverford College, Penna. 


Managing Editor : 
JOHN RAYMOND HOWARD 


IT BELONGS IN EVERY CULTIVATED HOME 


This almost perfectly compiled and arranged work is full of mental stimulus and practi- 
cal help for every occasion of life. It includes the purest and finest poetic thought of cen- 
turies, select by the most accomplished American critics, editors, and literary men. 
It contains noaaen pees or ordinary, but is replete with those rare strains of thought 
whose wisdom and beauty have made them the symphonies of the entire gamut of 
human experiences and aspirations. 

_ It is a perfect compendium for writers, speakers, and students; a comfort 
in affliction; and most especially valuable as a means for educating and de- 
voleging Se imaginative powers of the young. 

ch of the volumes represents a great department of poetry, and is so 
arranged that any poem or any author, or all the poems of any author on 
any given subject can be found in an instant. 

fhe World's Best Poetry completely fills a place that no other 
publication can take in the very heart of every refined home. 


Special Terms—Complimentary Portfolio 


To introduce this work quickly, we offer special inducements 
for the earliest subscriptions. Fill out and send us the coupon 


FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD 
Professor of English Literature, University of 
New York 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Poet, Author, and Critic 


oor 

in the corner, and we will send you the most beautiful, inter- oP ae) 

esting, and convincing portfolio of sample pages that you v ee Se ’ 
have ever seen. It contains many extracts of the best 4°. Te $ i 
poetry, illustrated by photogravure and haif-tone Re £ Ly $ $ if 
traits of poets, pictures of their homes, and brillialit Os, Se ’ 
reproductions in colors of masterpieces of famous r ~ i f 
artists ; and it shows the scientific arrangement ‘e&. 4 a 


and reference value of the work. 
to-day to 


John D. Morris & Company 
1201 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Send coupon 

















OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! The problem solved! 


THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


with New Twentieth Century Helps arranged Under One Alphabet. 
so 


THE OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ BIBLE 


With All the Helps arranged Under One A 





— 


Iphabet. Both illustrated with latest s trom the 
Holy Land. Th ly T rs" and Sch F 
bet. For sale oy it a Send Sor +4 SOVEnS GF Ge Dae . Alste- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, October 1, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "* 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘(hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate aprons or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 comts each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

- copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per — 

af One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be biipwed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F YOU want to interest any one 
in organized Sunday-school work 
make that one acquainted with Timo- 
thy Stand-by. He's a most refresh- 
ing and practical old fellow, whose 
quiet humor and homely simplicity 
in seeing things as they are get through 
the sheli of indifference and igno- 
rance with no wasted words or energy. 
What Timothy learned and knows 
about organized Sunday-schoo! work, 
~~township, county, state, interna- 
tional,—is just what you would like 
to bave many another good worker 
learn. 
“* Timothy Stand-by, the Sunday-School 
Man,"’ by Joseph Clark, and illustrated 
by Frank Beard, is published in two editions 


—cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Both 
editions fully tllustrated. 
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The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
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[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.] 


Our confidence in God often centers 
round our confidence in one of his repre- 
sentatives, 

_ The secret of Elisha’s confidence was 
in the support of Jehovah. 

YALe UNIVERsiTY. 
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You've been cutting 
Corns them for years and never 
got blood-poisoning, but you may cut 
them once too often. Besides cutting 
only gives temporary relief. Get the 
uick, safe, and permanent cure—A- 
RN SALVE. gc. at your drug- 
ist’s or by mail. 


nt Chemical Co.,Philadeiphia 
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A new Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, - 

= fitting 4 ~y— to “* 
rite for free specimen pages, telling bow to secure a free 

Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia; 18 East 2ed SP 









plifted Voices,” of which 175,000 copies were sold. 
of book. 
-» New York.) 




















Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all the shine 
’ last. Will not cake on theiron. Lustrous as the sun. 
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(Continued from page 551) 


would have prized the ‘picture for his | 
works on ‘‘ The Blood Covenant’’ and 
** The Threshold Covenant."’ | 


* ~ * * 


The children of another mission school | 
were just assembling for a photograph on 
the steps of their school house when we 
heard laughter and joyful noises, and 
saw a procession coming towards us up 
the street. It was a procession led by 
children, on the way to meet and greet 
‘*the bridegroom,’’ who had gone up to 
Jerusalem two or three days before to 
purchase his wedding garments, and who 
was expected to return that day. On the 
coming Sunday the marriage was to take 
place. 

In the midst of the joyous crowd was 
a lay figure rudely constructed, borne 
high in the air, and covered over with 
pieces of money. I caught the proces- 
sion with my camera as it moved slowly 
toward me, and then, at my request, they 
stood for a moment in the roadway while 
another photograph was taken. Then 
they moved on through the streets of 
Ramallah, on their way toward the high- 





Elgin Watches regulate the world’s business, 
public and private. Every Elgin Watch is 
fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin 
Watches, in both men’s and women’s 

sizes, and in all varieties of cases. 
“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 

history of the watch, sent free upon request to 

E.Gin NaTionar Watcn Co., Exain, tit. 
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Edited by Will L. Thompson 


Author of Thompson’s Popular Anthems, 


New 
Century 


Most of the selections in the New Century 
Hymnal wete made by the popular vote of 
nearly 10,000 ministers and Sunday - school 
superintendents, and will undoubtedly be the 
most popular book of the year. 

For churches, Sunday-schools, and Young 
People’s meetings. . 224 pages, cloth bound. 
35 cents per copy ; $3.75 per dozen. 


: Sample copy /ree to any pastor, if request 


Ready Nov. 1. WAIT FOR IT is received before Nov. 2. Address 
W. L. THOMPSON & CO., East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Fine Souvenir Teaspoons > { 52 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World's Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, 
made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida 
Community, Each bowl contains an engraving of a different World's Fair building, and the 
handles are handsomely engraved. ‘The spoons are made of best material, fincly finished and 
fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, if desired. 

Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons. 


How to order. ae set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to 

dian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order 

direct to Oneida Gontenten. Niagara Palis, N. Y. 

For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake 

Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line, Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Pair folder and boarding house list to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 








way to Jerusalem, singing joyously as they 
went. The day was a particularly glo- 
rious one, and the sight of that happy, 
| care free procession of grown folks and 
little ones was not to be forgotten. The 
question did not need to be asked that 
day : ‘‘ Can the companions of the bride- 
groom mourn, as long as the bridegroom 
is with them ?"’ 


* % * * * 


I had my first experience with the in- 
side of a primitive Oriental house, or hut, 
at Ramallah, It is not a safe thing to 
go promiscuously into the miserable little 
kennels that one sees everywhere in the 
villages of Syria, for the danger of con- 
tagious disease there is not to be lightly 
disregarded. But at Ramallah some of 
us trusted our guide to look out for us, and 
he led us into one of the native homes 
of the village. 

It was like stepping into a cave. At 
| first I found it quite impossible to see 
| anything, after the glare of the sunlight 
outside, except right in the doorway, —for 
| there was no other means of light but 
the doorway. As my eyes grew accus- 
'tomed to the dim light, however, I dis- | 
| covered a man seated on the ground be- | 
fore a primitive weaving machine. He 
was working away quite as rapidly and 





In the Heart of the Holy Land | S= re 


The Biglow & Main Co., 


OCTOBER 1, 1904 


stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

d thou, moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the Moon stayed, 
| Until the nation -had avenged themselves of 
their enemies.’’ 


And still farther southwest lay the sup- 
posed site of Emmaus, whither two dis- 
ciples were going from Jerusalem that 
day when a Stranger, to whom their eyes 
were holden that they should not know 
him, drew near, and went with them, 
and opened unto them the Scriptures as 
no man before or since has done. 
_ Pun. ADELPHIA. 








If your r lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 
loud ! 

He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost, 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
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Abridged Edition 
Exalted Praise 

iF - e origi 
Some ‘tdditions which we belleve will will re 
the already PoP lar book a sale similar; sto 
—over 125,000. 

Those who could not purchase Exalted 
Praise on account of the price have now an 
est selections at less than one-half of its price, 

Send for returnable copy for 
examination 
249 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"SAVED BY GRACE. 
niment, 25 cents. 


Contains pages of the choicest vane: most 
that of our EAVENLY SUNLIGAT 
opportunity to secure ninety-six of its choic- 
MACCALLA & CO., INC. 
with new, beautiful accom 
ew w York — ~ Chicago 














10 Beautiful Pictures 





easily as though he had had an arc light 
over ‘his shoulder. Back and forth he | 
threw the shuttle, and the woof grew | 
steadily on the warp under his skilled | 
hands. Overhead, hanging from the low 
roof, were dried vegetables in storage for 
the winter. Little or no furniture of any 
sort was there ; it seemed only a place 
of refuge from light and rain fit for an 
animal. Yet that was ‘‘home’’ to some 
one, and thousands more such homes | 
dot.the length and breadth of. the Holy 
Land. 

From the roof of the Hishmeh hotel 
we could see, to the east, the hill where 
tradition says Abram and Lot made their | 
| choice of the land: ‘So Lot chose him 
all the Plain of the Jordan, and Lot | 
journeyed east. . Abram dwelt in the 
land of Canaan, ‘and Lot dwelt in the | 
cities of the Plain, and moved his tent as | 
far as Sodom.’ South of us, on a hill, a 
mosk and minaret marked the traditional | 
grave of Samuel, whose spirit came back 
to earth about fifty-five miles north, up 
at Endor. ‘And Samuel died ; and all 
Israel gathered themselves together, and | 
lamented him, and buried him in his | 
house at Ramah."’ 
was Gibeon, where Joshua, ‘‘in the day | 





THE GREAT CHURCH DEGREE BIBLE COURSE AT HOME. 


Ask 
THE GI IG HT) |D BRE eRe AT Oy Surtem, | When Jehovah delivered up the Amorites | | 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send L Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. before the children of Israel ;. .. said in 
dimensions. Book of Light and | - th ight of I i: 
estimate free. 1, P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York, | When answering advertisements mention thes paper. € sight of israei ; 
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FREE 


ot do not own a 

mI ete set of Shakes- 
peare, or if you own one 
that is not thoroughly 
up-to-date and satisface 
tory, we will send y 
on request ten beautiful 
pictures of akes- 
peare’s heroines. These 

ctures are printed in 
| colors on heavy plate paper, and bear no_ printing. 
They are most epereprinss for traming or decorative 
purposes. The ular price of the collection at art 
stores is $3.00. e make this offer to enable us to 
send you information about our new edition of 

are, the best ever published at a moderate price 
fn writing enclose 1o cents (silver or stamps) to poy 
aaage and wra ~ rofyneas 
| Address S. 

CIETY. 90 Fifth "A veune, 
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The Travel Lessons 
| On the Old Testament 


And On the Life of Jesus 
By Witten | Szren Forbush, Ph. D., Litt. D., 


author of * soy Problem. 
Accompan it . international Lessons for 1904-05, 
| and fits all other Bible Study Courses, or may be 


good jndoqes ndently 
G. Ba lantine, D.D., LL.D.: 
idea 4 is an inspiration of genius. 
Send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive circu- 
lar, or send soc. for his Old Testament Hand-Book. 
“ UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York 
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“po YOU WANT TO DOUBLE OR AD- 

RUPLE YOUR SUNDAY-SC ? 
Write for a plan that is a great success. 

Wm. Norris, 3903 Liewellyn Street, Cincinnati, O. 






LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16 


A LINGERING COUGH 


The cough that holds on 
in spite of all remedies needs 
energetic and above all thor- 
ough treatment. A mere 
cough mixture won't do. 
Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 

How? Scott’s Emulsion. 

Why Scott’s Emulsion? 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the tissues and 
heals the affected membranes. 

When? Right away. 
Scott’s Emulsion begins to 
help with the first dose. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New Vork. 


























WRITES BLACK for ordinary use 
COPIES PURPLE when you want a copy 





















A wonderful pencil invention. Sold 
by stationers,with or without nickeled 
point protector. 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, imdexeé by v cor: 
rectly indicates the right pencilfor your use, sent free. 


Dept. AC JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, B. J, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








October 16, 1904. Topic: The Power of 
Personal Influence. (John 1 : 35-39-) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Hannah's influence (1 Sam. 1 : 
21-28). 

TUES.—Daniel's influence (Dan. 2 : 46-49). 

WED.—Nehemiah’'s influence (Neh. 5 : 
8-13). 

THURS.— Esther's influence (Esther 5 : 1-3). 

Fri.—Stephen’'s influence (Acts 22 : 19, 20). 

SAT.—The town clerk's influence (Acts 
19 : 35-41). 











Bible instances of the great influence of one. 

Instances you have known of great personal 
influence. 

How we can exert our influence. 


HRISTIANS often refrain from at- 
tempting to win others to Christ 
on the ground that they do not 

feel that they have any influence, and 
do not know how to exert what they 
have. Now, as a matter of fact, no one 
can refrain from exerting influence, 
good or bad. A silent Christian who 
never says a word for Christ or takes 
any definite and earnest stand is exert- 
ing influence. He may excuse himself 
for not reaching out, on the ground that 
he has no influence, but the mere fact 
of his not reaching out is a powerful 
influence injurious to Christ’s cause. 
‘* How strongly it comes home to me,” 
wrote Thring, ‘‘that it is not what we 
do or say that God uses, but our lives.” 
And the faithless life does constant 
damage to the Kingdom. 

On the other hand, whatever flows 
out of a brave and true life God will 
make influential. It may be only some 
silent expression of desire to draw 
others to the truth. It may be a falter- 
ing word. It may bea letter. God can 
use very small means to accomplish 
very great ends. The one thing for a 
life to do is to seek to influence others 
for good. God will provide the oppor- 
tunities, and will use the efforts made 
to serve his purpose. 

The really influential things in life 
are not always, or even often, the most 
conspicuots things. Most men’s lives 
have been pe their shape by in- 
fluences wholly unknown to the world, 
and often to the men themselves. A 
single sentence spoken by a mother or a 
friend, some act of resistance to impur- 
ity witnessed as a boy, one evil story or 
wrong deed may have been the turning- 
point of life and destiny. This should 
put us on our guard against calling any- 
thing trivial. And it should make us as 
eager to use all small influences for good 
as to avoid all small influences for evil. 

Andrew's word was so effective with 
Peter because it was out of his own 
activity. He himself had been to Jesus. 
What we do ourselves gives a power to 
what we would have others do. Just 
living in the world a faithful Christian 
‘life is an influence. But it needs to 
be recognized and used as such. The 
church wants Christians who will do 
active personal work, whose influence 
will be not silent and repressed, but 
positive and aggressive, who will go and 
speak to others. What they speak is of 
less consequence than that they should 
speak lovingly and garnestly. 

And the influence that we exert in 
this way represents the only immortal 

art of our life work. The houses we 

uild, the meals we cook, the money 
we make, will all disappear. The only 
thing that will remain when life is done 
is the impress of our influence on other 
lives. he glory of ‘the choir invisi- 
ble” is not that they live again in lives 
here on the earth made better by them, 
but that all that they did on life and in 
life itself lives forever. All influence 
is immortal. 

We need not fear failure. ‘ Come ye 
after me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” 

When we consider who and what have 
influenced us, we realize that we can 
influence others. 





















































‘4 The Standard Transiation of the Bible 
for the English-speaking world.’’ 


hool Times, 

The American Standard Revised Bible explains and sheds a glare of 
light upon many difficult and obscure verses in the King James Version. 
It is used exclusively as a text book in many of the best colleges. In- 
structors recommend it as the best version of the Scriptures published. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Preferred by leading ministers of all denominations, 
both in pulpit and study, because it is the ‘‘most 
accurate translation of the Scriptures now in use.” 

It is used in Sunday Schools with increasing satis- 
faction, because it substitutes modern English words 
for those in use 250 years ago, many of which now 
have changed meanings and would not convey to the 
modern readers what was intended by the ancient author. 


Published in a large variety of sizes and 
references, teachers’ edi d 





bindings—text alone, text with maps, text with maps 
y paper, or the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 


Prices, 35c. to $12. Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9 to $18. New Testament alone, 18c. to 
$2.50. We also publish the King James Edition in over 400 different styles. 


For sale by all booksellers, Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Do you use them in your Sunday-school ? 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more, 120 for -. Size, 544x8. Send 
stamp for catalogue and list of pictures on the Life 
of Christ, or two two-cent stamps for IMustrated 
Catalogue of 1,000 tiny pictures and list of pictures 
on the life of Christ. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1731, Maiden 


Tremont Temple, Boston. sab Fifth ‘Ave, N.Y. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 
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375,000 Pictures 
Used Thus Far in 1904 


HAT doesn’t mean scattered as specimens, but actually sold to Sunday- 

school workers. 

What else does it mean? Simply that teachers and superintendents 
have been wanting to double the efficiency of Sunday-school teaching, and 
that some of them have now found out how to do it. 

Let the pupils in your class or school see the places, the scenes, of the un- 
changing East as you teach the lessons of the Fourth Quarter: A test at any 
time during the quarter will show a decided increase in the actual knowledge 
and interest of the very pupils whom you have thought hard to reach. That’s 
the common experience of users of pictures in the Sunday-school class. And 
it’s a pleasant experience, to say the least. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


for the Fourth Quarter are for the most part views of historic places and Orien- 
tal customs photographed by Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull on his tour with 
the Sunday-school pilgrims. ‘They are not the pictures one ordinarily sees at 
all. Each picture beautifully illustrates the lesson, to which it can lead the 
pupil as no words can possibly do. 

And now—it’s a wonder this wasn’t done before—with every set of pictures 


Two Outline Maps 


bearing no geographical names will be supplied. ; 

In The Sunday School Times every week Dr. Jesse Lyman Humbut will 
show the teacher how to help the pupil fill in those maps with the names of 
places, rivers, mountains, etc., as the lessons progress. 

That is real geographical work—and there is play about it, too. The boy 
or girl, manor woman who won’t enjoy this after once fairly started probably 
isn’t a member of your class. 

You suspect all this will be pretty expensive. So it will—to The Sunday 
School Times Company. For everything about the pictures is as fine as can 
be. But you needn’t be troubled by the expense. Ten cents is very little for 
12 such pictures, and two outline maps. Alongside of the set, when you 
see it, 10 cents will look like this—c 

If you want to get all the value of the three months’ work with the pic- 
tures and maps, you would do well to order at once. 

One set, with maps, 10 cents. Ten sets, with maps, $1.00. There is no 
reduction for large orders. This price includes postage or expressage, which 
we pay. Each picture is printed on a heavy sheet of enameled paper, exqui- 
sitely printed with special ink ; the maps are equally well made for their purpose. 

The face of the pictures and maps measures about 45 inches; the sheet 
on which each is printed, 5448 inches. The maps are not sold apart from 
the pictures. How many sets shall we send vou? 


‘The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thies tean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Whe fares but ili in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is feaa. 

He's lost all patients now, you kaow, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, lét her bu y 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


HRISTMAS 
~~ SERVICES 


Christmas ’ 
(Maske and word edition) 
+ M e of Christmastide’’ 
(Music edition only) 
OUR NEW CANTATA 
** Christmas at Grandpa’s ”’ 

















Writter especially forus this year by Ida Scott Taylor. 
in stamps, with your name and ad- 
dress, . will ‘bring complete sample 

TEN pac ket containing one each of the ser- 
vices i our new cantata, besides, 

CENTS our fe Holiday catalogue of 
hy an — calendars, hand- 
some booklets novel candy boxes, etc. 

MacCalla & Co., inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


A Dainty Gift 


The Lord's Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for yeur scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Novelty Company 
_ Newton, Mass. 








r CHESA APEAKE & OHIO RY. ] 
High-class service between 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excutsion rates to the 


WCORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 
Stop-over privileges 
ive resort pamphiets, summer folders, and 


’ ‘air peel ay on yr at ticket offices 
of the Chesapeake & _, asey and connecting 


lines, or by addressing HM. Fuller, General 
senger Ager, Washington, D.C. 


QUEEN OF SUMMER T TRIPS 

Merchants’ and Miners Trans. es "s oe 
leave Haltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “* ee 
coastwise trips in ow wo nd for tour book, 
W. P. Tucrer, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


Descri 
World's 
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UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSITION 


THE GREATEST BIBLE COMMENTARY OFFER EVER MADE 
ABSOLUTELY NO EXPENSE to Bible students who 
wish to examine this great work 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 
Special Offer to The Sunday School Times Readers 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express, a// charges pre- 
paid, to any address, on examination for ten days, without any advance payment, 
under the agreement that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below 
will be accepted and money forwarded within ten days after receipt of books, or, if not 
wanted, to be carefully boxed again and returned by freight at our expense. 














Our own knowledge of the merits and popularity of this valuable modern Bible exposition and 
the large number of glowing testimonials received from grateful purchasers lead us to make the 
above proposition, which we consider one of the greatest ever made to ministers and Bible students. 


Each volume measures 104X7%X1% inches, complete number of pages, 5,261 (double column). - 
Only the expense of a postal card to examine this complete work 
All freight or express charges prepaid 
THIS GREAT WORK Sreissccenst cotiens Sree ss cpa "rebates on siavses 


iMuminated, and interpreted in a style that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted through ‘ 
this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers, and students of the Bibie. 


THE EMINENT AUTHORS OF THESE EXPOSITIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS : Genesis, St. John, First <a Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. Chadwick, .. D. Leviticus, S. MH. Kellogg, D.D. Numbers, udges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. _ Deuteronomy, 
Andrew Harper, D. o oshua, First and Second Samuei, WG. ikie, D.D,, irst and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F 
D.D. First and Second Chronicles, W. H. Bennett, M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Baer Song of Sol tions, W. FP. 
Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, Alexander wow we ty D. Proverbs R. F. Morton, D.D. Enciestaeete. Samuel Cox, D.D. Isaiah, Twelve 
Minor Prophets, George Adam Smith, D.D., Jeremiah, C. r ‘Bail, M.A. ‘Ezekiel, Joha Skinner, M.A. St. Matthew, J. Monroe 
Gibson, D.D. St. 1 Henry Burten, MR. <a af the Apostles, G. T. Stokes, D.D. Romans, a aS G. Bowte, 8.0. Second Corin- 
thians, ‘Thessalonians, James Denney, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, G. @ Findlay, D.D. Philippians, Robert Rainy, D.D. First and Second 
Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. Plummer, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. Edwards, D.D. First and Second io J. R. Calis. D.D. First, Second, 
and Third John, W, Alexander, D.D. Revelation, W. Milligan, D.D. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO. Marysvitte, Onto. 
Gentlemen: am simply delighted with the work. It more than met 
my expectations in style, printing, and binding, and the work throughout 
is one of the greatest ains 1 ever received from you, The writers on 
the different ks of the ible are at the head as Hible scholars and ex- 
positors, and I do not see how a potter — could be i at any cost. 

truly 

JOHN M. BRODERICK Judge Uaion County Probate Court. 

THES. §. SCRANTON CO. Ituz0Potts, IL. 


Gentlemen : \t is the richest collection of suggestive, explanatory, and 
stimulative exposition which has come to my notice. The work of Seorge 








THE S.S. SCRANTON CO. Hartrorn, Conn, 
Gentlemen: This great work is such a marvel of cheapne§s in price as 

to bring it within the easy reach of the ministry of she country If is pre- 

eminently the Pastor's k of Instruction in Bible Study. It is more 


than a Commentary, it 1] s sacred library of theology, mch in suggestion 
and felicitous in ex 
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My Dear Sirs: 





Moricues, N.¥ 
eatest ~~ help that 1 have ever 
seen. | think so much of it that I would not take $20 cash for the same 
if I could not get another set. Believe me most sincer ely: Adam Smith alone is worth the entire set. Cordially and sincerely 
Yours in Jesus, CHARLES Ri. HALLOCK (Rev.) S. W. BEGGS, Pres. Decatur District Epworth League. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


2. Send 40:8 00 and the sfx volames will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed, or send the $10.00 in ten s after receipt of books. 
and _—a. in same letter, to pay $1.00 monthly for the next eleven months, making $12.00 as pt. st payment, and the six 
mang ond enon, or commence the monthly payments of $1.00 in ten days after receipt of books. 
id on either of the above s, and we also guarantee safe delivery y 
rery pase is clearly printed in sized (brevier) type, and the volumes strongly and handsomely bound in geauine buckram cloth. 
guk RAN wi be i oe goad condition w received. and answer to description in every particular. 
After ten days for examination, if the books are not found to be Jost as above set forth, they may be then refurned to us in good order by freight 
at onr expense, and the money received by ug for them will be refunded. 


Ast ° rates to The Se School Ti 
© our responsibility, we thon te 
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The S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


or to any Compmoretas agency. 
when ordering 
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